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THE HOLY NATIVITY 
Central Panel of the Reredos in Bethlehem Chapel of Washington Cathedral. 


Christmas - 1926 

















Carved Triptych in the Church of the Ascension, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
executed by Irving & Casson-A. H. Davenport Co. from designs 
by Cram and Ferguson of Boston. 


Irving & Casson-A. H. Davenport Co. 


Manufacturers of Fine Furniture, Woodwork and Upholstery 


We would be pleased to estimate upon your requirements 


601 Fifth Ave., New York 575 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 




















Tk WILLARD 


Washington 


UILT upon the site of the historic hotel of the same name, 
The Willard retains its supreme position in the official and 
social life of Washington. 

Since the administration of Zachary Taylor it has been “the 
Hotel of the Presidents,’—and the hotel of all who appreciate 
the traditions of the past aptly combined with the comforts and 
luxury of the present. 


Affiliated with The Willard are the other world famous hotels 
under the direction of Boomer-du Pont Properties Corporation. 
The Waldorf-Astoria 


The Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia 
The Windsor, Montreal 











When you visit the 
Crypts of Washington 
Cathedral you will 
walk on marble floors 
in North and South 
Vestibule Extensions 
of The Bethlehem 
Chapel and green 
slate floors in The 
Chapel of the Resur- 
rection and Adjoining 
Rooms furnished and 
laid by 


CHAPEL OF THE RESURRECTION 
STANDARD ART, MARBLE AND TILE CO., Inc. 
334 C Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Scagliola, Artificial Travertine Stone, Marble, Mosaic, Terrazzo, 
Tile, Ceramic, Slate 
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A Cathedral Thought for Christmas 


One of the most generous friends of Washington Cathedral in 
New York remembers a group of his acquaintances each Christmas 
season by making membership oerings in their names to the Na- 
tional Cathedral Association. 

He has the satisfaction which comes from bringing his friends 
in touch with the inspiration of the Cathedral in the Nation’s Capital. 

They have the privilege of receiving four times a year The Ca- 
thedral Age with its carefully selected photographs of cathedrals 
throughout the Christian World and its articles dealing with the 
Cathedral ideal as a constructive force in modern life. 

What could be more appropriate than to express Christmas re- 
membrances through the Cathedral which dedicated its first com- 
pleted chapel to the Holy Nativity, perpetuating for all time the 
Christmas story in stone and stained glass? 

The names of all members of the National Cathedral Association 
are preserved in the Book of Remembrance to be placed in a special 
aumbry in the Sanctuary. 

Membership offerings for Christmas or any other season of the 
year may be selected from the following: 


Honorary Member..................$25 Master Builder..................61,000 
Sustaining Member Honorary Builder 
Contributing Member f Associate Builder 

Active Member 


Please fill out the form below and mail it to the Secretary, 
National Cathedral Association, Mount Saint Alban, D. C. 


National Cathedral Association 


MOUNT SAINT ALBAN 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Date 192 


I desire to be enrolled as a of the National 
Cathedral Association and will give for the Cathedral and the work 
of the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Foundation, as authorized by 


Charter from the Congress of the United States, the sum of $ 
annually until further notice. 


Name 
\ddress 
Parish 


City 
CHECKS SHOULD BE MADE PAYABLE TO THE BURSAR, WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 
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SITIY LIBEL GLIBC BISCO LIB 
Christmas Greetings From the 
Nation’s Capital 


NOTHER Christmas season greets us with its joyous 

A message of peace and good-will. Onee again we 

erperience a rebirth of feeling that issues in happy 
salutations and generous impulses. The repellent spirit. of 
ald Marley is superseded by that of Tiny Tim with his, 
‘God bless us, everyone.”’ There is a sudden and eruberant 
desire for the things that express love and generosity. 

The wonder is that we ever lose this Christmas spirit; that 
we are so strangely different once we pass the winter solstice. 
It is the season of peace and good will. To extend it, to 
amplify it, until all the world is permeated with its spirit 
is the great desideratum. 

Why not make the joy and peace of the little spot we 
call home a universal condition? Why not begin at thas 
blessed season to think in terms of world-wide good will ? 
Why not set in motion those beneficent forces that will for- 
ever free the world from sirife and bitter hatred? It is the 
only sane and reasonable hope of ultimate world order. It 
is the only guarantee of security and permanent prosperity 
and happiness. 

America may be the hope of the world. Tt may become 
the mighty exponent of those ideals that Christ: sought to 
bring to men. He was heralded as the ‘* Prince of Peace’ 
His message has stirred men’s hearts and filled them with 
higher and holier aspirations. He has spoken the words that 
more and more challenge our deepest reverence. 

Shall not a new Christmas mark the beginning of His 
reign, the reign that means a better understanding, a kindlier 
judgment, a broader charity—that must inevitably issue in 
peace and good-will ? Merri Christmas it is, to one and all, 
with happy reunions, blessed memories and generous im- 
pulses! Let us make it one long Christmas period over a 
whole year of time, and so hasten the day when ‘‘man to 
man the world o’er, shall brothers be, for a’ that.’’ 


Bishop of Washington. 
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THE CATHEDRAL IDEA 


By the Dean of Chester, the Very REVEREND F. 


The Dean of Chester came to the 
the College of Preachers of Washington 
Washington, Dean and Chapter of the 


United States 
Cathedral 
Cathedral. To 


S. M. BENNETT 


this autumn under the auspices of 
> 4 
Bishop of 


distinguished 


and as the quest of the 


welcome him as a 


representative of all that is vital and eternal in the Cathedral movement in England, has 


honor. 


To afford him the 
Washington but 


been an 
also in 
east has been a privilege. 

The genial Dean admits that he 
“*4A genius is one 


lea, not only in 
cities in the 


opportunity of explaining his views on the 
New 


Cathedral 
and 


York, Boston other 


Philadelphia, 


is a genius within his own definition of that term: 
who sees what is bang in front of his nose 


and does it.’’ Thus he 


set about modernizing Chester Cathedral by seeking to recover something of the Cathe- 


dral’s what it was to be, a happy phrase 


that the what it was to be 


In order to include all readers of The 


dience, the 


of a Cathedral is something quite 
urges all present day Cathedral builders to ‘‘look unto the 
and to the hole of the pit whence ye are digged.’’ 
Cathedral Age in the 
editors present herewith several extracts from his recent book, ‘‘The Nature 


Aristotle. The Dean says 
sple nidid., Therefore he 


whence ye are 


borrows from 


rock hewn, 
(Isaiah 51:1). 


Dean of Chester’s au 


of a Cathedral,’’ which summarizes salient points he emphasized in his addresses and in- 


formal talks. 
The significance 
introductory article. 


of his visit is 
(Editorial Note). 
ORKING for five and twen- 
ty years or so as a parish 
priest in three large par- 
and two dioceses, I do. not 
think it ever struck me that I had 
anything in particular to do with the 
cathedral or the cathedral with me. 
[ regarded it, probably quite wrong- 
ly, as a place where leisured people 
received largish salaries, and I looked 
upon deans as the fortunate oceu- 
pants of an office in the Chureh of 
England that could be easily dis- 
pensed with altogether. Then, by 


ishes 


indicated 


in the interesting comments following this 


Gilbertian irony, I 
peetedly became a dean. 

It is wonderful what a difference 
a different point of view makes! I 
had not been a dean for three months 
before it was borne in upon me that 
a cathedral must have always been 
the greatest opportunity in the world 
and that today it has such an op- 
portunity as it never had before in 
all its long career. 

Nothing sinee the Great 
set itself more 
successfully to 


a sort of unex- 


War 
seriously or more 
the work of recon- 


has 





THE SAN OF CHESTER 


The Very Reverend F. . M. Ben recent distinguished guest of Washington 


Cathedral who “co rs im a very ular degree the d virtues of spiritual 


wisdom and homely common sense. Out of a wide k rp and rich experience 


he speaks with admirable 








struction than the Church of Eng- 
land. It has at last achieved a cor- 
porate voice in the Church Assembly, 
and the very activities and ambitions 
of its Assembly have helped to em- 
phasize a fact that had already be- 
gun to assert itself, namely, that the 
diocese is the true unit of the 
Church’s organization. 

‘*Parish’’ means neighborhood. In 
our neighborhoods, large or small, 
we live and in them we are and 
ought to be primarily interested. But 
the unit of our diocese, if we are not 
to be disunitedly weak through par- 
ochialism or lumberingly impotent 
through over-centralization. Most of 
us, including many bishops themselves 
are_keen to see the ideal of the 
eighteenth century prelate give place 
to the earlier one of the Father in 
God, and to get some reality of the 
household restored by the achieve- 
ment of dioceses not too large for the 
bishop to know his clergy at least by 
sight and some of his laity too. We 
are experiencing a real quickening 
of diocesan life. 

But life always and everywhere, 
whether it be individual or corporate, 
needs some instrument for its ex- 
pression, if it is to exist at all. The 
great brotherhood of the Freemasons 
is setting out to create an adequate 
building for itself in London. Their 
action is both wise and _ significant. 
They have achieved brotherhood and 
on a great scale. If they are to 
keep it, they must have some ade- 
quate symbol of and instrument for 
its expression. 

We otf the Chureh of England 
wish we had the same sense of broth- 
erhood, the same family feeling, in 
our dioceses. We are beginning to 
get it. The adequate symbol and in- 
strument for its expression we have 
already in our cathedrals, waiting 
for bishop and diocese to reclaim 
their own for their own life and use. 
Indeed I do not think that we can 


achieve what we covet, that we can 
hope to experience in the Church 
corporate family, until each old dio- 
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THE CATHEDRAL IDEA 
cese finds in its cathedral its great 
Family House or Duomo, and each 
new diocese deliberately and ade- 
quately sets out to secure one. I be- 
lieve myself that its plans for its 
cathedral are much more important 
for the future of a new diocese than 


most people realize. Such plans 
should not be cheap and—hasty. 


I say cathedral and not cathedral 
church advisedly. In so doing I may 
be technically wrong and, of course, 
the cathedral church must always 
be the principal part of the cathe- 
dral, or bishop’s seat. But if today 
the life of the diocese is to find 
expression, and through expression, 
existence, a whole series of buildings 
round about the cathedral church are 
almost as necessary as the Church 
itself. 

Chapter House, Refectory, Parlour 
or Common Room, Diocesan Offices 
and Consistory Court should be 
among these, and, but by no manner 
of means least, the Bishop’s House 
also. This should be if possible con- 
tiguous with the Cathedral Chureh 
and with direct access to one of the 
chapels of the Cathedral Church as 
the Bishop’s Chapel. 

The Cathedral Church and not his 
domestic buildings is the proper place 
for the Bishop’s Chapel. Today in 
many cases this is impossible, but it 
real and considerable item in 
a cathedral’s what-it-was-to-be. In 
most cathedrals of the old founda- 
tion,* as at Exeter and Wells, and in 


IS a 


Our English cathedrals, which differ enor- 
mously one from another in all manner of details, 


fall into three principal groups. The cathedrals 
of the old foundation’’ are those which like 
Salisbury, York, Exeter, and St. Paul's, London, 
were never monastic and which are still to some 
extent governed by statutes originating prior to 
the reign of Henry VIII and in some cases as 
early as the Conquest. The plan of making 
cathedrals monastic was almost entirely confined 


to England and rarely obtained on the Continent. 
Perhaps the plan arose and spread in England 
because St. Augustine himself was a Benedictine 


monk, After the dissolution of the monasteries, 
six new sees were set up in churches that had 
been monastic. For them and for such of our 
cathedrals as had been previously served by 
monks or “regular clergy,"’ Henry VIII pro- 
vided new statues. These are technically known 
as cathedrals of the new foundation. In the 
first group, for example, are Canterbury and 
Winchester and, in the second Gloucester and 


Chester. 
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THE DEAN’S STUDY AT 


Where he 


this issue of 


some ‘‘of the new’? as at Chester, 
this was the plan and there was a 
world of common sense in it. If the 
Cathedral Church is to be the Bish- 
op’s Church, he must be often in and 
out of it. This simply cannot hap- 
pen if he lives in a castle miles away, 
or in a villa equally distant. That 
the bishop should be mueh in his 
Cathedral Church, that in it rather 
than in his domestie buildings he 
should have his chapel, that in it he 
should meet the other authorities, 
with whom in this connection he has 
to work and who have to work with 
him, is more important than any 
enlarging or rectification of his rights 
by legislation. 
M co oo os * 

I write as a cathedral enthusiast 
and it seems to me that in the cathe- 
dral’s proper use and development 
lies the hope for renewed corporate 


doubtless gathered inspiration for writing 


CHESTER 
books 


some of the which are mentioned in 


The Cathedral ige. 


life in our dioceses, while in renewed 
corporate life in our dioceses les the 
hope for the health and wealth of 
the Church itself. 

If this is true, and I think it is 
true, new ought to think 
largely and to plan largely from the 
very start with regard to their cathe- 
drals. There may be here and there 
in England great and stately parish 
churches capable of being satisfac- 
torily converted into cathedrals; but 
they are certainly rare enough to be 
the exceptions that prove the rule 
that an old parish church should 
never, never, never be chosen for this 
purpose. 

An old parish chureh seldom has 
round it sufficient free ground for 
the erection of other essential build- 
ings and it cannot be too stoutly as- 
serted or too clearly grasped that a 
cathedral is not merely a_ parish 


dioceses 
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church on a huge seale. It is the 
Family House of God of a diocese, 
which is quite a different thing. 

The choir of a cathedral is not 
an enlarged chancel of a parish 
church, It exists for its own specific 
purposes. It can easily be too large. 
In it the bishop will hold his ordina- 
tions. In it should be sung the 
Holy Eucharist on Sundays and 
Holy Days and Evensong daily with 
the whole choir usually present. For 
the morning daily offices, sung or 
said by the clergy only, probably 
something smaller than the choir will 
be needed, for instanee the Lady 
Chapel, which might perhaps be fit- 
ted up, as a lesser choir, with stalls. 

It is natural and right to wish to 
have a spacious nave for large dio- 
cesan gatherings and for preaching 
purposes. Here again it needs to be 
remembered that two thousand is 
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about the limit, if those present are 
to hear the speaker, even if he is a 
good speaker with a good voice and 
some knowledge of how to 
If it is desired to have room for 
more than two (or at the most 
three) thousand to hear sermons, it 
will be best to build, west of the 
choir, an Albert Hall. This would 
be reasonable, if difficult to carry out 
artistically. 

Those who built the great 
of our older cathedrals did not build 
them primarily for preaching. They 
built them so for the glory of God 
and that in them they might have 
For processional 
great nave is spendid; 
but if preaching is the principal pur- 
pose it is not really convenient to 
have too Very likely 
hereafter mechanical contrivances for 
distributing the human 


use it. 


naves 


their processions. 


purposes a 


Vast a space. 


voice in a 


OUR HONORED GUEST PLANTS AN ANCIENT YEW 


After the adventure of transporting to the Cathedral Close an ancient yew 80 miles, it was officially 


planted by the Dean of Chester with a little service of dedication. 
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large building will reach a perfection 
far ahead of what has been achieved 
up to date. In any case something, 
and something not  inconsiderable, 
will be lost of the musical tone and 
emotional effectiveness of the human 
voice and human person speaking to 
a congregation not too large to be 
addressed without too great voeal 
effort. Up to date the wireless is 
the best method of enabling several 
thousands to hear at once. 

The great need is that the author- 
ities of a new diocese should think 
out from the start what they really 
want in the way of their eathedral or 
Bishop’s Seat and what they want it 
for, both generally and in detail. 
It may take years to get what they 
want. This does not matter much. 
The life of a chureh is not like the 
life of an individual. It is, of course, 
legitimate and often desirable to use 
some old parish chureh as a tempo- 
rary pro-cathedral, as long as it is 
not allowed to postpone at least the 
securing of the best possible site in 
the best possible place for the Bish- 
Certainly the existence 
of some large parish chureh should 
never be a considerable factor in the 
decision as to how an over-large dio- 
cese should be divided or as to where 
is the best place for a new diocesan 
center. 


op’s Seat. 


The one thing that we simply must 
not do is to foreclose the future of a 
new diocese at its center by calling 
some quite unsuitable parish church 
a cathedral. Beeause a parish church 
is spacious and beautiful it does not 
necessarily follow that it is suitable 
for a cathedral, which is much more 
and quite different from a_ parish 
church however large. It cannot 
make into what a diocese really needs 
unless there are in it possibilities for 
many chapels—cosy corners in the 
great family house—unless a _ suit- 
able site can be had close to it for the 
bishop’s domestie quarters, and un- 
less there is room round about it for 
buildings convenient for the trans- 


action of a modern diocese’s mani 
fold business. 

If somewhere near the bishop’s 
own domestie buildings there can be, 
as I have said, bed-room accommoda- 
tion for ordinands, for retreatants 
and for who have to come to 
the diocesan centre for committees 
and conferences, so much the better. 
And will work in with the refectory 
and its kitehen to which I have al- 
ready referred. What we need is to 
think spaciously and to plan spa- 
ciously from the start—spaciously 
and with practical detail. It is only 
our mediaeval forefathers 
thought and planned spaciously from 
the start that we have today in our 
old cathedrals such a gorgeous herit- 
They knew just what they 
wanted and what they wanted it for. 
Ilow spaciously and splendidly we 
can build a cathedral chureh, Liver- 
pool Cathedral stands as a monu- 
ment today. Given the necessary 
vision, our children will build as 
never was builded before. 

Perhaps no diocese in England has 
inherited anything quite so admir- 
able for its present day needs as 
Chester. We should be glad if the 
nave was a little larger, if the stalls 
had not been pushed so far east- 
wards, if the transepts were more 
equal in size, if our bishop’s house 
was where it used to be, if our 
grandfathers had not allowed the 
dormitories to tumble down. But 
we still have a great ecclesiastical 
Town Hall, on a seale that many 
a municipality might covet and into 
it and through it is flowing more 
and more of our diocesan life. What 
we have been fortunate enough to 
inherit at Chester no new diocese 
could achieve very quickly. Nor is 
there any need for it to achieve it 
quickly. We took centuries to build! 
The important thing is that it should 
not start something that makes it 
impossible of achievement in the end. 
Get the best site in the best place 
and get it soon! 


those 


because 


age. 
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VIEW OF THE CLOISTERS 


the pilgrims 
its 


It matters not what time of day 


Chester Cathedral with 
If there 
book,* 


Dynamics are ambivalent. 

any effectiveness in this 
it is bound to seem as impertinent to 
some as it may pertinent to 
others. I cannot hope to have 
avoided treading on somebody’s toes 
somewhere, perhaps ona food many 
people’s toes in many places. I will 
only say that I have not done 
intentionally and that, from. start 
to finish, I have tried to keep indi- 
viduals out of my mind. I have ven- 
tured to criticize a system which has 
grown up during long centuries and 


is 


seem 


sO 


*“The Nature of a Cathedral” with introduc 
tion by Walter Howard Frere, D.D.,C.K., Head 
Bishop of Truro. 


**This was written in 1924, 


unrivalled 


he) 


AT CHESTER CATHEDRAL 


find 


buildings 


visitors come, they free access to 


monastic 


for which our generation is not re- 
sponsible. It is neither the product 
nor the bane of this particular ecathe- 
dral or of that. We are all tarred 
with the same brush. 

Since I became dean of 
four and a half vears ago,** I have 
visited (many of them more than 
onee) every cathedral in England 
and Wales, except three or four 
which I hope to see another day. | 
have never bishop in_ his 
cathedral church, there has 
been some diocesan service. I have 
always gone on the look out for 
something good to copy in our own 
cathedral at home and have never 


Chester 


seen a 
unless 
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been wholly unsuccessful. Sometimes 
I have been reminded of the old 
story of the Sleeping Beauty, and 
often of the lines, 
The chaff they kept 

The wheat they 

Once or twice I have been locked 
in when I ehaneced to forget that the 
public were excluded at 5:30 or 6 
o’clock on a summer evening. Now 
and again I have listened to jocose 
stories in inappropriate places; more 
than once I have had cut short 
my little bit of thanks after making 
my communion on a week-day morn- 
ing, because the jingling of keys be- 
hind me warned me that someone 
wanted to lock the cathedral and to 
get home to breakfast. On the ways 
and aims and achievements and dis- 


with utmost 
left behind! 


eare, 


to 


Impressions of the Dean's 


delightful 
contacts and of spiritual refreshment 


Two days of personal 
for clergy and laity tell the story of 
the 


videnee. 


Dean of Chester’s visit in Pro- 
The Dean was guest at the 
Churehmen’s Club of Rhode Island, 
an organization of two hundred and 
fifty laymen, at dinner on the even- 
ing of October fourteenth. He spoke 
with kindly satire of his first impres- 
sions in the United States, and of the 
possibilities which he saw for the 
leadership of the Chureh in giving 
expression to the religious thought 
and aspirations of the Nation. 


Philadelphia Finds “Cheerful 


During the past two or three years 
we have been favored in Philadel- 
phia with visits from a number of 
English Eeelesiasties. Each has had 
for us some word of illumination and 
help, but in my own mind and in 
that of many other citizens of Phil- 
adelphia, who have written’ or 
spoken to me, the recent visit of 
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appointments of our English Cathe- 
drals I have accumulated a great 
experience. It is today my life. 

I have perhaps looked at them 
from a point of view that I have 
made my particular own. In it 
there may be little value. But I 
seem to see in the what it was to be 
of a cathedral so magnificent a what 
it may be in the days to come, that 
I venture to send out this little book, 
knowing that it won’t please every- 
body by a long way, hoping that it 
will interest some, and lead perhaps 
to some discussions, and daring to 
pray the prayer inscribed below the 
picture of St. Benedict just outside 
this Parlour door. 

BENEDICTUS BENEDICAT 
PER JESUM CHRISTUM DOMI- 

NUM NOSTRUM. 


Visit from Rhode Island 


The following day was given to 
quiet hours and conference with the 
clergy of the diocese at St. Martin’s 
Church and parish house. The real- 
ity of God’s presence and the realiza- 
tion of a baptized Christian’s part in 
God’s purposes were vividly _ set 
forth not only in the words of the 
Dean but through his forceful per- 
sonality. In the afternoon hours of 
conference on plans for the Bishops’ 
Crusade the Dean gave illuminating 
suggestions gathered from his ex- 
perience with evangelism in England. 

JAMES De WourF Perry, JR., 
Bishop of Rhode Island. 


Dean” a Specialist in Religion 


the Dean of Chester stands out 
being, from every standpoint and in 
the best sense, completely successful. 
Our local newspapers hit the nail on 
the head when they described him as 
‘*the cheerful Dean,’’ for in all his 
addresses and sermons the strong 
undertone is one of reasoned and 
achieved good cheer. 


as 
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If 1 were asked to note any 
cial points in the Dean’s messages, 
I should say that he seems to me to 
be a man who, with high training 
and keen intellect, has deliberately 
chosen Religion and all that = con- 
cerns it, as his chief interest. A well 
equipped student of biology and psy- 
chology, he has evidently won a 
place for himself and for his religion 
amongst scientific men of the highest 
prominence; he succeeds, as few men 
do, in making effective use of both 
intellectual and practical gifts. 

On the night after his arrival in 
Philadelphia he spoke to a group of 
some two hundred men at St. Paul’s 
Chureh, Overbrook. The instantane- 
ousness with which he made his con- 
tact with those men was very strik- 
ing and he held them literally en- 
thralled for a full hour, bringing his 
address to a close against their evi- 
dently genuine protest. 

At a meeting of some seventy-five 
city clergy, his ad clerum address 
will not soon be forgotten by its 
hearers and I have heard not a few 
of the clergy say that his address 
was amongst the very best they ever 
heard, 

The English-Speaking Union and 
the Trans-Atlantie Society gave a 
luncheon to the Dean, whieh was 
very largely attended by men and 
women of prominence and distinetion 
in Philadelphia. Once more, and 
under these different circumstances, 
the Dean showed himself a real mas- 
ter. The speech-hardened Secretary 


spe- 


of the Societies wrote to me after- 
wards that of the many visitors, 
clerical and lay, recently amongst 
us, the Dean of Chester held, in his 
judgment, a very foremost place, 
having made a strong speech which 
had had in it sueh qualities of com- 
mon sense, geniality and warmth, as 
would do permanent good. 

Kew of the three hundred people 
who came to St. James’s for the 
simple, quiet, Armistice Day Service, 
will ever forget the utterly Christian 
depth and simplicity of the Dean’s 
meditation. 

| have touched upon a few only 
of the Dean’s publie addresses, but 
| must not bring this short  state- 
ment to an end without saying that 
by no means the less of the Dean’s 
many gifts is his very remarkable 
and apparently quite universal pen- 
chant for individual human contacts. 
As his companion for eight days, 
during which he must have met and 
talked to a great many hundreds 
of individuals, Ll was inereasingly 
amazed at his and power in 
every single contact. Perhaps the 
reason for this is to be found in the 
opinion noted above, namely, that 
the Dean is a sort of specialist in 
religion. 

We feel in Philadelphia that a 
great and truly human person has 
been amongst us and we are most 
grateful for his visit. 


ease 


JOHN MocKRIDGE, 
Rector of St. James’ Church. 


From Vermont and New Hampshire 


The Dean of Chester visited Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, at the time of 
the meeting of the Provincial Synod 
October 27th, and made an 
on cathedrals at the banquet given 
by the Churchmen’s Club at the 
close of the sessions. The Dean was 
entertained at St. Paul’s School 
where he spoke to the boys at morn- 
ing chapel the next day, before jour- 


address 


neying on to Vermont with the Bish- 
op and the Coadjutor. Friday the 
29th, he spent in Burlington, in the 
morning in the Chapel of St. Paul’s 
Church giving the clergy an address 
on the spiritual life of the priest. 
The elergy, many of whom came 
from all parts of the diocese, were 
entertained by the Bishop at lunel- 
eon and had the opportunity of 
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meeting the Dean informally. In 
the afternoon the Dean gave a stim- 
ulating address at the University, to 
which the public were admitted, on 
the life of the world to come in 
mediaeval and in modern thought; 
and in the evening at a supper given 
by the Men’s Club of St. Paul’s par- 
ish, he talked about the nature and 
value of a Cathedral rightly con- 
ceived as a diocesan center and spir- 
itual power house. 

All three addresses were distinetly 
helpful and were highly appreciated 
by their respective audiences. It 
was good to have pointed out so 
plainly the sad abuses into which the 
cathedral system in England fell, 
with the recognized absenteeism of 
those who should be residentiaries, 
their frequent friction between Bish- 
op and Dean, the constant rivalry 
between? the Cathedral and the eity 
parishes, the isolation from the dio- 
eese of which the Cathedral should 
be the central spiritual power; and 
with equal plainness the dangers to 
which our attempts at the revival of 
Cathedrals are subject, in trying to 
combine a Cathedral with an existing 
Parish, in identifying the distinet 
office and functions of a Bishop and 
a Dean; in aiming rather at bigness 
of edifice and staff and services than 
at a focus of spiritual power for the 
diocese. 

Chester has done a noble work in 
illustrating what a Cathedral should 
be and can be made in our own time, 
while—or because—true to its orig- 


THE CATHEDRAL IDEA 


The re- 
England is 


inal design and principles. 
form of Cathedrals in 
one of the marked features of the 
Chureh revival in our day. Its 
story is especially interesting to one 
who personally remembers when, at 
the insistent urging of Bishop Tait, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and Westmins- 
ter Abbey consented to have evening 
nave services for the people (for 
only half the year each); when 
Chester itself had only one residen- 
tiary house which the four canons 
occupied in turn during their three 
months on duty; when at Christ 
Chureh, Oxford, which serves as both 
Cathedral and College Chapel, the 
Bishop was not permitted to proceed 
through the choir, but had to creep 
up to his throne by an aisle back 
of the stalls. It was characteristic 
of Bishop Wilberforce to turn the 
rule—‘Oh, | that way is re- 
served for the Bishop alone!’’ But 
when the inhibition was removed he 
proudly took his place in the regular 
procession following the Canons and 
the Dean. 

The visit of so cultured and ver- 
satile and enthusiastic an ecclesiastie 
from the old country has been a 
distinct benefit to the Chureh in 
America. We all join in a hearty 
Godspeed for the perfecting and the 
carrying on of the Dean’s work at 
Chester, familiar as its Cathedral is 
to so Many of our people on their 
visits to England. 

ArTHUR C. A. HALL, 
Bishop of Vermont. 


see, 


From Albany 


Dean of Chester 
All Saints, in 


The visit of the 
to the Cathedral of 
Albany, brought out the fact that 
a Cathedral Church may be made 
a center from which the Bishop of 
the Diocese can exercise spiritual 
leadership in his relations to the 


This would 
Dioeese in 


clergy and the Diocese. 
be especially true of a 
which the Cathedral 
a center of devotion and inspiration. 


is accessible as 


Ricuarp HH. Newson, 


Bishop of Albany. 
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Dean’s Visit Called “Memorable Experience” 


The Dean of Chester combines in 
a very singular degree the gifts and 
virtues of spiritual wisdom and home- 
ly common sense. Out of wide 
knowledge and rich experience he 
speaks with admirable simplicity. He 
says of himself that he never preaches 
but only chats with the people. And 
it is this excellent informality of the 
true expert in spiritual things which 
gives the Dean his power of appeal 
to all sorts and kinds of people. Add 
to this a transparent spirituality, a 
delicate and = delightful 
humor, a kindly and benign presence 
and you will have a picture of the 
Dean which all his hearers will 
recognize as at least measurably life- 
like. 

His ministry of two weeks in 
Washington was as varied in 
easion as it was uniform in helpful- 
ness. He showed great adaptability 
to cireumstanees. His first Saturday 
and Sunday were given to four ad- 
dresses on ‘‘Personal Religion’’ in 
St. Mark’s Church, conveniently sit- 
uated as a natural center of resort 
in the eastern part of Washington. 
This intensive instruction and de- 
votion proved eminently worth while 
and suggests a method which ought 
to be permanently useful in the 
Chureh. 

The Tuesday 


sense of 


OC- 


following, after a 
luncheon, he addressed the Clergy 
of Washington on the subject of 
‘*Modernizing Cathedrals,’’ a subject 
which is peculiarly his own. His 
address was illuminating and_per- 
suasive. He frankly recognized the 
handicaps and past errors of the 
established English Cathedral system, 
as well as the difficulties which 
threaten our American attempts to 
adapt the system to our own needs. 
He made brilliantly clear, however, 
the true function of Cathedrals as neec- 
essary and age-long agencies for uni- 
fying and intensifying the Chureh’s 


life. The next day, in conference 
with the Cathedral staff and Chapter 
at the Bishop’s house, he dealt in 
detail and quite informally with al- 
most all aspects of Cathedral adminis- 
tration, throwing much light upon 
our local problems and making most 
valuable and practical suggestions. 
On Thanksgiving Day he preached 
in the Bethlehem Chapel to a crowded 
and deeply appreciative congregation, 
and on the following day he ad- 
dressed a special meeting of the 
Washington Cathedral Committee. 
Advent Sunday marked a unique 
oceasion, for the Dean spent the 
whole day with a group of fifty 
chosen laymen, representative of 
nearly as many parishes. Trinity 
Church, now under the eare of the 
Diocese, was chosen as the place of 
meeting. The Holy Communion was 
followed by breakfast in the Parish 
Hall. Then came, at intervals, three 
intimate and searching addresses by 
the Dean. After luncheon together, 
the men spent the afternoon until 
Evening Prayer in a quiet informal 
conference with the Dean on spiritual 
matters, asking their own questions 
and evidently much moved and _ in- 
terested by the day’s experience. 
The remainder of his visit was 
filled by two noonday addresses at 
the Church of Epiphany; three illus- 
trated lectures on Chester Cathedral, 
giving a summary of its striking his- 
tory and an excellent and vivid idea 
of its present activity and influence; 
by an address before a special meet- 
ing of the Churechman’s League to- 
gether with the Laymen’s Service 
Association; by a Day of Devotion 
and Fellowship for the elergy of the 
Diocese held in Bethlehem Chapel 
and by a conference with the vergers 
and office staff of the Cathedral. 
On his last Sunday in Washington, 
December 5th, he preached in the 
morning in St. Thomas’ Church, on 
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the subject of the future life, follow 
ing the lines of his reeent striking 
book ‘*‘Expecto,’’ and in the after- 
noon at the radio service in Bethle- 


hem Chapel he spoke with most 
hearty approval and encouraging 
good will of our whole plan and 


purpose here in Washington for the 
development of the Cathedral. 

The Dean’s visit to us has been a 
very memorable experience and will 
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undoubtedly have permanent results 
for good in many fundamental ways. 
He evidently enjoyed the experience 
himself very greatly, and went 
through all his work with a lightness 
of heart and cheerfulness of spirit 
which at every point emphasized his 
message, 
Pritie M. RHINELANDER, 

Canon of Washington Cathedral 

and Warden of Colle ge of Preachers. 
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By the REVEREND 
HE history of the Cathedral 
of SS. Peter and Paul in the 
City of Chieago goes back to 

the year 1852. Chicago in those 
days could searcely be dignified with 
the title of ‘‘¢ity.””. In Dr. Beck’s 
Gazeteer, published in 1823, Chicago 
is deseribed as a village of ten or 
twelve homes and sixty to seventy 
inhabitants. In 1837 when the town 
became incorporated, its population 
was about 8,000. The fact that the 
rivers were still the chief means of 
transportation and that the railroads 
had hardly begun to come into their 
own, meant that the towns in Illinois 
which were on the Mississippi and 
the Ohio Rivers still looked at their 
sister city on the banks of Lake 
Michigan with a good deal of disdain. 
It was not until 1852, the year in 
Which our story begins, that the 
Michigan Southern and the Michigan 
Central Railroads brought their 
tracks into Chicago. But in spite of 
these humble beginnings the citizens 
were even then beginning to boast 
proudly of its future, with the pas- 
sionate loyalty which has always been 
characteristic of true Chicagoans. 


This account is based on an article on the 


history of the Cathedral, written by Bishop An 
derson, which appeared in the ‘‘Diocese of Chi 
cago” in 1911. Parts of Bishop Anderson's ar 
ticle are, with his permission, incorporated ver- 


batim into this account. Mr. Street is Student 
Vhaplain in the Episcopal Church House at the 
University of Chicago. (Ed. note.) 
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LARABEE STREET, PH.D. 

It was in these days that Bishop 
Whitehouse came on from New York 
to take charge of the Diocese of 
Illinois. He had never been in the 
middle west before. Coming as he 
did from the East, there were cer- 
tain things in his background which 
made it difficult for him to under- 
stand the people of his new diocese. 
And they did not always understand 
him. Tradition tells how in later 
years he used to drive to the old 
¢athedral on Washington Boulevard 
from his white lime-stone fronted 
house on Union Park, in his 
and four, with coachman and footman 


coach 


in livery on the box. But he was 
every inch a bishop. He knew his 
own mind. And the records show 


that while his people often opposed 
him, they always respected and ad- 
mired him. 

Bishop Whitehouse took charge of 


the Diocese of Illinois in 1851. In 
the following year one Cyrenius 
Beers offered to sell him for a sum 


of $12,000 two lots on the corner of 
Jackson Boulevard and Wabash 
Avenue to be used as the site for a 
cathedral. The Bishop wanted a 
cathedral and was eager to take ad- 
vantage of the offer. Of the $12,000 
which was needed to purchase this 
property, Mr. himself offered 
to give $2,000. Bishop Whitehouse 
undertook to be responsible’ for 


Beers 
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$2500 more, and a group of the 
churchmen of Chicago gave their 
notes for the remaining $7,500. The 
property was deeded to the bishop 
to be used for a cathedral with the 
provision that it should revert to 
the original owner if the cathedral 
was not built inside of ten years. 
This seemed like a good beginning. 
But before the notes for the lots 
fell due there arose great dissatis- 
faction eoneerning a cathedral. It 
was feared by some that the Bishop 
could not secure the necessary funds. 
It was felt by others that a cathedral 
was not a good thing to have. A 
rapidly rising tide of feeling against 
the very idea of a cathedral swept 
over a large portion of the Diocese. 
It was a novelty. It was alien to 
the policy of the Chureh. It spelled 
a yearning after temporal power. 
Saint Peter and Saint Paul had no 
cathedrals, and therefore the Bishop 
of Illinois did not need one. These 


sentiments were vigorously expressed 
by elergy and laity alike. 


In 1858, 
in his convention address the Bishop 
formally proposed ‘‘the primitive 
cathedral plan for this diocese,’’ 
giving his reasons for wanting the 
cathedral and answering the current 
objections, but the objections con- 
tinued. Then came the real estate 
boom of 1856. The owner refused to 
accept ‘‘the full amount of payment 
of both lots with 10 per cent inter- 
est,’’ and the upshot of the matter 
was that in 1860 Bishop Whitehouse 
returned the property to the original 
owner, giving him a quit-claim deed 
for both lots for the sum of $6,000. 

Then came the question—what to 
do with the $6,000. The next con- 
vention of the diocese had much to 
Say on this matter. They made many 
suggestions. It might be given to 
Jubilee College. It might be ap- 
plied as the Bishop’s unpaid salary. 
It might be used to start an Episco- 
pal endowment fund, or to increase 
the salaries of the missionary clergy. 
The convention, after a stormy de- 


bate, finally took formal action to 
the effect that the Bishop’s declara- 
tion that it was a trust fund for 
Chureh purposes was sufficient. But 
the debate continued for some time 
in the columns of the daily papers. 

Bishop Whitehouse, in the mean- 
time, went resolutely on with his 
plans for a cathedral. The parish of 
the Atonement, situated on the corner 
of Washington Boulevard and Peoria 
Street, in the midst of an attractive 
residential district on the west side 
at that time enjoying a popularity 
which was not destined long to last, 
was reported to be in difficulties. The 
property was supposed to be worth 
$12,000. Against this there was a 
debt of $4,000 which was said to be 
pressing heavily on the congregation. 
In March, 1861, the vestry sold this 
property to Bishop Whitehouse for 
a ‘‘Bishop’s Chureh,’’ for the sum 
of $6,000, the Bishop assuming all 
the debts. This marks the beginning 
of the Cathedral of Chicago, the first 
bona fide cathedral in the American 
Episcopal Church. 

But again the Episcopal See was 
troubled. It was claimed that the 
vestry sold the property to Bishop 
Whitehouse as an individual, not as 
Bishop. It was also claimed that the 
property was sold without authority, 
that the rector and congregation had 
not been consulted, that the debts 
were not pressing, and that the con- 
gregation could pay them. The con- 
gregation actually raised the money, 
and offered to buy back the property. 
The Bishop refused to sell. He was 
then asked to read the notice of the 
annual parish meeting, in what was 
now the Cathedral Church. This, of 
course, he refused to do. Notice of 
the annual meeting of the parish of 
the Atonement, to take place in what 
was called their parish church, was 
then printed in the papers. Many 
assembled only to find the doors 
locked. Going to a nearby house a 
meeting was held, a new vestry was 
elected, the old vestry was censured 
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The first surpliced choir in Chicago appeared here in 1868. 


authorities stipulated “all seats must 


committee was appointed to 
negotiate with the Bishop for the 
recovery of the property. Imme- 
diately thereupon the ‘‘old’’ vestry 
statement explaining the 
and acknowledging their 
entire responsibility for having taken 
the initiative in the matter. To this 
came a rejoinder, To this, in turn, a 
retort. Finally the parish of the 
Atonement moved westward after 
some years and united with another 
congregation, 

Thus the cathedral, designated 
for many ‘the Bishop’s 
Chureh,’’ dates from March 17, 1861. 
The first cathedral services were held 


and a 


issued a 


situation, 


Vears) as 


CATHEDRAL 


Kaster 
vear, 


on 
that 


Dav of 
when 


the Bishop, assist 


ed by his chaplain, 
the Rev. J. Wilkin 
von, ‘‘ administered 
the communion to 
his congreeation,’’ 
To quote from the 
Rev. Dr. Locke: 
‘This was the first 
realization in- the 
American Episco- 
pal Chureh of the 
true cathedral idea, 
and to Bishop 
Whitehouse must 
be given the full 
eredit of introduc 
ing that system in- 
to our Chureh. It 
was a thorough-go 
ing cathedral from 
the start. 

In Oetober. 1861, 
the enlargement of 
the cathedral was 
commened. In 
March, 1862, the 
Chicago Record 
stated that ‘‘the 
Bishop’s — Chapel 
now being enlarged 
to more than dou- 
ble its former di- 
mensions, will be 
completed in’ May, and will be one 
of the finest Churches in the city.”’ 
Other improvements followed until 
the Cathedral gradually grew into 
its present proportions, although the 
floor was several feet below the street 
level. 

In February, 1868, the first ‘‘sur- 
pliced’’ choir in Chicago appeared 
in the eathedral. But the grand 
¢limax came in 1871, for it was 
then that the cathedral was made a 
permanent institution of the Diocese. 
In that vear Mr. Thomas D. Lowther 
gave $5,660 to caneel the mortgage. 
In the same vear a group of laymen 
gave $9,000 to wipe out all other 


be _ free.” 


diocesan 
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debts. Whereupon it was conveyed 
to Bishop Whitehouse to the ‘* Bishop 
of the Diocese, and his sueeessors in 


oftice,’’ for cathedral purposes, ‘‘as 
a sacred trust.’’ It was stipulated 
that ‘‘all seats must be free.’’ The 


convention expressed its deep grati- 
tude in suitable resolutions. This was 


the year of the Chicago fire. The 
fire started on the West Side not 
far from where the eathedral was 


located, but it turned in a sort of 
semicircle, going east and then north, 
so that the edifice was not damaged. 

Bishop Whitehouse died in 1874 
and in the following year the Rev. 
William KE. MeLaren was. elected 
Bishop of Illinois. Shortly after 
this two new dioceses of Springfield 


and Quiney were formed, Bishop 
MeLaren becoming Bishop of Chi- 
cago. About two years after Bishop 


MecLaren’s consecration the cathedral 
was raised to the street level at a 
cost of $6,000.00. This was provided 
in part by a bequest of Bishop White- 
house, and in part by various sub- 
scriptions, 

Then its solemn consecration took 
place. We quote from Bishop Me- 
Laren’s records: ‘‘December 10th, 
1879, the Cathedral of SS. Peter and 
Paul being now free from debt, the 
structure having been raised to the 
grade of the street, the new altar and 
reredos being completed, the whole 
interior decorations renewed, a_ bell 
and campanile secured, the necessary 
repairs completed, I had the real 
pleasure of consecrating it this day 
to the service of the Blessed and 
Undivided Trinity, according to the 
tenor of the Letter of Conseeration. 
Kight of my brethren of the Episco- 
pate present, viz.: the Bishops 
of Indiana, Missouri, Albany, Wis- 
consin, Fond duo Lae, Lowa, Quiney 
and Michigan. Of the other Orders, 
between fifty and sixty participated 
in the The sermon was 
preached by the Bishop of Albany. 
The Rey. Clinton Locke, D.D., Pres- 
ident of the Standing Committee, 


were 


services. 
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read the request, and the Sentence 
was read for me by Mr. W. F. 
Whitehouse. I celebrated the Holy 
Kucharist the Bishops 
of Wisconsin and Quincy. In the 
evening a banquet was given by the 
laity of the city to clergy.”’ 

The bell and campanile mentioned 
above were given by the sunday 
The bell bears the following 
inseription : 

“The gift of the children 


assisted by 


school. 


of the 

Cathedral Sunday School 

St. Peter’s Day 

A. ER 3809 

My voice it ealls 

To St. Peter and St. Paul’s 
Come rich, come poor 

To its ever open door.’’ 


Canon Knowles resigned, in 1884, 
to be followed by Dean Pardee, the 
Rev. George D. Wright and (in 1906) 
the Rev. Walter T. Summer. These 
were increasingly hard years for the 
cathedral. Washington Boulevard 
had once been the home of the rich 
and well-to-do. An exodus to the 
north and south side had taken place. 
As the rich went out, the poor came 
in. The foreigner took the place of 
the American. The cross streets had 
somehow been unofficially recognized 
aS a quasi-segregated district for 
vice. The one time center of Chi- 
cago’s aristocracy had become known 


as ‘Little Hell.’’ And the problem 
of financing the work became more 
and more serious. Dean Pond left 
the cathedral in 1918, and in econ- 
nection with the Nation Wide Cam- 
paign the support of the cathedral 
and City Mission work was taken 
over by the Bishop and Couneil. 
This did not mean any increase in 


the scope of the cathedral work, but 
it did mean that the burden of rais- 
ing funds for current expenses was 
taken off the shoulders of the 
Cathedral Clergy. The present writer 
became priest-in-charge of the cathe- 
dral and Superintendent of the City 
Mission the following year, in which 
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BISHOP WHITEHOUSE 


Pioneer Cathedral builder who took charge of the Diocese of Illinois in 1851 


and two years later formally proposed 


diocese.” 


position he remained until the cathe- 
dral was destroyed by fire in March, 
1921. 

The rest of the story can be brief- 
ly told. The cathedral congregation 
united with that of the Chureh of 
the Epiphany, then without a ree- 
tor, and the headquarters of the City 
Mission work was transferred to 
the Epiphany, and to Chase House 


He resolutely carried to 
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“the primitive cathedral plan for this 


completion the plan he advocated, 








next door. The following year the 
Rev. David E. Gibson, who for many 
years had served faithfully 
lavman at the cathedral, opened the 
‘*Cathedral Shelter’? in what was 
left of the old cathedral buildings. 
Here he is doing a splendid piece of 
work in the name of the Chureh not 
only for the poor people of the neigh- 
borhood, but for people all over the 


as a 


















city who come to him for help of 
all kinds. 

The future of the cathedral is un- 
certain. There was talk of a new 
cathedral in a more strategic location 
even before the old cathedral burned 
down. As far back as 1910 a Cathe- 
dral Chapter was organized looking 
toward this end. The Cathedral 
League of the Diocese is doing quiet 
but persistent work in keeping alive 
interest in the cathedral idea, so that 
when there is a concrete project 
there will be a body of lay people 
ready to put their shoulders to the 
wheel. The young People’s Associa- 
tion of the Diocese gave a ball last 
spring for the benefit of the Cathe- 
dral fund, at which approximately 
$2,000 was realized. It is planned 
to make this an annual event. In 
addition to the old cathedral proper- 
ty, which is steadily increasing in 
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value, Bishop Anderson holds funds 
in trust for cathedral purposes which 
amount to about $200,000. 

On the shield of the City of Chi- 
cago, as well as on the Coat of Arms 
of the Diocese, is the figure of the 
Phoenix, symbolizing Chicago’s rising 


from its ashes after the great fire 
of 1871. May this prove to be pro- 


phetie also of Chicago’s Cathedral. 
The steady pressure of sentiment for 
a cathedral points to the day when 
there will be a new cathedral of 
SS. Peter and Paul in Chicago, an 
even more fitting symbol of the cor- 
porate life of the Diocese of Chicago 
than the old cathedral was, and a 
more fitting witness to the power 
and presence of Almighty God. 
Whether that day will come this 
year, or next year, or not for many 
years is a question that still remains 
unanswered. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA BEGINS GOTHIC 
CATHEDRAL * 


KTER many years of patient 

waiting there is afforded to 

church people in Victoria and 
Vancouver Island, British Columbia, 
the opportunity of taking part in 
the erection of a great Gothie Cathe- 
dral. 

The foundations for the new Christ 
Church Cathedral are now complete, 
upon which a nave to seat 1,400 per- 
sons will be built as suffi- 
cient funds are in hand. This por- 
tion of the fabrie will be constructed 
of stone and concrete, with metal 
reinforcing rods introduced for the 


as soon 


purpose of affording additional 
strength. 
The width from north to south 


walls of 93 feet 4 inches will be di- 
vided by four lines of areading into 
five sections. The central part, the 


‘THE CATHEDRAL AGE is indebted to Rt. Rev. 
C. D. Schofield, D.D., Bishop of British Colum 
Esq., of the Cathedral 
Victoria, for the information in 


bia, and to A, R. Merrix, 
Committee in 
this article, 
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nave proper, will be 37 feet wide 
from the north to the south piers, 
while beyond it will be the aisles, 
17 feet wide. On each of the ex- 
treme outsides there will be an am- 
bulatory passage running the whole 
length of the chureh. The total 
length of the whole cathedral, in- 
cluding the eastern arm, will be 305 
feet. 

The chief beauty of the interior 
will be found in the loftiness of the 
central portion, where the _ stone 
groined vault rises to a height of 80 
feet above the pavement. 

The foundation stone, together 
with the twelve smaller stones sent 
out from Canterbury Cathedral, Eng- 
land, are on the northwest pier of 
the central tower. 

It is of interest to note that such 
well-known cathedrals as_ Bristol, 
Chester, Carlisle, Rochester, and 
Truro, are all about the same size as 
Victoria’s proposed new building. 


THE CATHEDRAL AGE 


NEW CATHEDRAL TO RI 


The West 


newest 


Front from drawing by the architect, 


cathedral on this continent w laid 


The west 
of 115 feet, 
Street 


front, with a total width 
will face down Courtney 
toward the Inner Harbour 


and will have an uninterrupted view 
for two whole blocks, Douglas Street 


to Guadra Street. The two massive 
towers, each 33 feet square will rise 
to a height of 135 feet, and in one 
of them will be hung the bells which, 


by 


SE 


J. ¢. 
th: 


ON VANCOUVER 


M. keith. 
Lord Bishop 


ISLAND 
rhe 


ot 


foundation stone for the 


London a few weeks ago. 


it is hoped, may one day form part 
of the Cathedral equipment. The 
other could well contain a_ single 
bell of gwreat size for use on special 
Between these great tow- 
ers will be a mighty arch, 53. feet 
high, something similar to one of the 
great arches on the west front of 
Peterborough Cathedral. Under this 


occasions, 
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and in a deep recess will be the main 
entrance doorway with a large rose 
feet in diameter, above 
it, The towers will each have two 
doorways and will form additional 
porches atfording direct access to the 
north and south aisles, and the north: 
and south ambulatory passages, as 
well as to the central vestibule. 

The massive central tower will rise 
185 feet above the level of the nave 
Hoor, and will thus be one of the 
most prominent features in Victoria, 
visible from all over the city and 
from far out at 

A feature of 


window, 29 


sea. 

the architecture, al- 
most unknown hitherto in Canada, 
will be the flying buttresses, 
which are required in order to take 
the thrust of vaulting of the 
nave ceiling. 

There will be an additional en- 
trance by the north transept from 
Courtney Street, which will also af- 
ford access to the Memorial Chapel. 

On the south side of the cathedral 
an open air pulpit is provided, with 
access through a small doorway in 
the south ambulatory. This will en- 
able gatherings in the cathedral pre- 
cinets to be addressed from a suitable 
stand. 

The main entrance, between the 
two majestic towers of the west front 
and protected overhead by the great 
arch which spans the whole 
between them, will lead the worship- 
per into a spacious vestibule 37 feet 
by 14 feet, which in turn gives ae- 
the nave, and to the north 
Standing at the 
extreme end the pilgrim. wiil 
observe the vista of the lofty stone 
vroined roof vaulting 80 feet over- 
head, stretching away for 250 feet 
until it ends in the east wall and its 
beautiful traceried window. The nave 
is divided into six bays of a width 
between the north and south piers of 
37 feet and a total width from th» 
north to south walls of 95 
inches. 


use of 


stone 


space 


cess TO 


and south porches. 


west 


ieet ! 


On the south of the nave, and close 


to the west end, is the semi-octagonal 
baptistery, 18 feet wide, raised up a 
few and containing the font 
and kneeling steps for priest and 
vodparents. 

At the entrance to the baptistery 
the visitor will be made aware of 
the fact that in addition to the usual 
aisle on either side of the nave, there 
is an ambulatory passage-way south 
of the south aisle and north of the 
north aisle, providing direct con- 
nection between the porch entrances 
of the western towers and the tran- 
septs. 

Passing along the nave the visitor 
will come to the great piers carry- 
ing the lofty arehes, which in turn 
support the huge central tower, be- 
neath which the choir stalls will be 
found. Clergy and prayer 
desks will be placed at the entrance, 
with the Dean’s stall on the south 
side, and the pulpit and lectern just 
outside the choir, in the nave. 

East of the crossing is the presby- 
terv. Here will be found the Bishop’s 
‘Cathedra’’ or official seat, situated 
on the south side. Beyond the pres- 
bytery is the sanctuary, 35 feet by 52 
feet, with the final range of steps 
leading up to the altar, with sedilia, 
and credence table on the south and 
the aumbry on the north. The floor 
and the sanctuary will be 
of marble. 

To the north and south of the 
presbytery is the continuance of the 
» feet wide ambulatory, which is 
carried all round the east end behind 
the reredos, giving the 
vestries, and the two chapels. The 
one on the north is to be built as a 
memorial to the band of pioneer 
missionaries who came out in the 
very early days to work amongst 
the Indians of British Columbia. It 
is hoped that the windows of this 
chapel will be filled with glass to 
commemorate the lives of these noble 
men and women, and that some of 
the furniture, carvings, ete., may be 
suggestive of Indian lore. 


steps 


seats 


steps ot 


access to 
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Twelve bishops represented the 
Anglican communion in England, 
Canada and the United States at 


the foundation stone ceremonies of 
the new Christ Church Cathedral on 
Thursday, September 9th. 


Those who took part in the serv- 
ice on the site were: 
The Most Reverend A. U. de Pen- 


cier, D.D., Archbishop of New West- 
minster, Vancouver, B. C.; the Right 
Reverend the Right Honorable A. F. 
Winnington-Ingram, D.D., Lh. D., 
K. C. V.0., Bishop of London;. the 
Right Reverend C. D. Shofield, D. D., 
Bishop of Columbia, Victoria, B. C.; 


The Right Reverend A. J. Doull, 
D.D., Bishop of Kootenay, Vernon, 
B. C.; the Right Reverend W. R. 
Adams, D.D., Bishop of Cariboo, 
Kamloops, B. C.; the Right Rever- 
end J. C. Roper, D.D., Bishop of 
Ottawa, Ottawa, Ont.; the Right 


Reverend [, O. Stringer, D. D., Bish- 
op of Yukon, Dawson, Y. T.; the 
Right Reverend E. M. D.D., 
Bishop of Spokane, Spokane, Wash. ; 


Cross, 


the Right Reverend S. A. Huston, 
D.D., Bishop of Olympia, Seattle, 
Wash.; the Right Reverend W. P. 


Remington, D. D., Missionary Bishop 
of Eastern Oregon, Pendleton Ore. ; 
the Right Reverend W. T. Sumner, 
D.D., Bishop of Oregon, Portland, 


Ore.; the Right Reverend W. H. 
Moreland, D.D., Bishop of Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 


The inspiring services of the day 
were attended by thousands of peo- 
ple. The combined choirs of city 
churehes, assisted by a local band 
made the music memorable. <A recep- 
tion was held later in the afternoon 
in the Bishop’s Close grounds, in 
honor of the distinguished visitors. 
In the evening public meetings were 
held in the Royal Victoria Theatre 
and the Memorial Hall, which were 
addressed by the Bishop of Ottawa 
and the Bishop of Spokane. 

In his address at the laying of 
the foundation stone the Bishop of 
London said: 

‘The first thing 


this afternoon 





that will expect me to say is 
to bring a message of love, sympathy 
and congratulation from the Old 
Country. That is the first objeet of 
my long journey here. I am only a 
very humble link in a long chain of 
love and sympathy which stretches 


vou 


out to connect Great Britain and 
Canada. <As_ we left Liverpool 
and most of us start there to come 


here—we could see the great Cathe- 
dral at Liverpool standing there, 
looking over the sea, as a witness to 
our belief in the Chureh of Christ 
and the Brotherhood of Man. Now 
you are going to have also a beautiful 
cathedral standing here, answering 
back across these six thousand miles: 
We out here in British Columbia, 
believe in God; we believe in Christ: 
we believe in the Chureh; we believe 
in the Brotherhood of Man! These 
two eathedrals are going to be like 
spiritual turrets, guarding the lines 
of communieation. It is a wonder- 
ful thing to think that here, at the 
extreme western limits of our British 
Empire, your cathedral is going to 
stand. 

‘“*Coming as I have come through 
Canada, I have tried my best to show 
that the three-fold cord cannot easily 
be broken by anybody. 

‘*We welcome the Bishops from 
the United States. We have with 
them the great tie of common blood, 
let us never forget it. And we have 
the great tie of common sacrifice. | 
can almost see as I look here today, 
the 10,000 Canadians I addressed in 
the middle of the War, down the 
line. I spoke to them and gave them 
a message—the last message that 
many of them ever heard, for 6,000 
of them died and 1,400 were wounded. 
We have the great bond of a common 
sacrifice that nothing can break, and 
many of you gave of your best from 
British Columbia. 

‘“‘Then there is the third great 
tie of the religion of Christ, and when 
we erect a cathedral, that is what it 
stands for, and that is why you 
should have one here. It does stand 
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for those things | have mentioned. 

‘‘When I went out just before the 
War to consecrate the Cathedral at 
Khartoum in memory of General 
Gordon and those who died in that 
campaign, it was the only symbol for 
thousands of miles of the Christian 
belief in God. 


‘*Therefore, when we have these 
two great eathedrals, one at Liver- 
pool and one at Victoria, at each 


end of these six thousand miles, the 
whole world will know that Great 
Britain and Canada are one in their 
belief in God, and in God as re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ. 

‘*T hope you will have in your 
cathedral some such touching symbol 


as we have in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
in London. In the reeords there is 
the figure of the great Redeemer 


of Mankind, and above it is written 
in Latin: ‘God so loved the world.’ 
Don’t let us forget it is not only a 


God we believe in, but in the God 
and Father of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. I see, every time I am in 


St. Paul’s the beautiful figure, and 
| think of these words of Browning: 


‘O heart I made, a heart beats 
here! 

Face, my hands fashioned, see it in 
myself. 

Thou has no power nor may’st con- 
ceive of mine, 

But love I gave thee, with Myself 

to love, 

thou must love 


died for thee!’ 


And me who have 


‘*But this cathedral is also a sym- 
bol of belief in the Chureh of Eng- 
land. When I was last in Montreal 
| had a meeting in a great hall, and 
[ had to answer very summarily two 
questions. One was, Why was I not 
a Dissenter, and another was, Why 
was I not a Roman Catholic? I was 
able to give two very effective an- 
swers, 


‘IT am not a Roman Catholic, be- 
cause I am an English Catholic, and 
therefore I rejoice as I think of the 
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long line of ancestors, pointing me 
back to the apostles. 


‘‘Lastly, the Church stands for 
the Brotherhood of Man. It seems 
to open the doors all round to every- 
body. Let them all come into the 
great loving arms of God. 

‘*T have spoken about the British 
Empire throughout Canada. I want 
to keep Canada British, but after 
all, when we have said all we ean 
about the Empire of Great Britain, 
there is a far greater Empire than 
that, and that is the eternal Empire 
Christ. It takes in all 
nations, opens the door to all nations. 
It stands for an Eternal Empire, 
which shall last for ever. 

‘*Well then, I come from the Old 
Country, and it is with very full 
heart that I wish you God speed. 
[ know the Archbishop of Canterbury 
especially asked me to give you a 
message from him: ‘I wish you with 
a full heart, God speed in your 
splendid work, and may you bring 
it to a successful and happy con- 
clusion,’ 

‘‘May the Lord bless your going 
out and your coming in from this 
time forth for evermore.’’ 

J. C. M. Keith, a local architect 
of Victoria has waited for thirty- 
six years to see the great dream of 
his life realized. It was in 1890 
that Mr. Keith’s design was awarded 
first place in a competition held for 
the purpose of obtaining the most 
suitable plans for the new Victoria 
Cathedral. Although the original 
plans have been somewhat changed 
and developed, it is the hope of very 
many people in British Columbia 
that Mr. Keith may live to see his 
great masterpiece well along toward 
completion. 


of Jesus 


A campaign for funds is now be- 
ing undertaken. By the end of No- 
vember more than $210,000 had been 
raised toward the $300,000 required 
for the nave, which will be the first 
unit of the cathedral to be con- 
structed. 
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CALL TO BISHOPS’ CRUSADE RECEIVES SPLENDID 
RESPONSE 


66 ILE movement in 
the history of the Ameriean 
Church’? is the way 

who is quite familiar with it has 

deseribed ** The Bishops’ Crusade”? 
now ‘being organized and promoted 


vreatest 


one 


by the National Commission — on 
Evangelism, with headquarters ai 
Washington Cathedral. 

Acting under instructions from 


General Convention, this Commission 
has set up diocesan organizations in 
practically every diocese in the 
American Chureh. These diocesan 
organizations, led by their respective 
bishops, have arranged from one to 
tive crusades of five days each, dur 
ing Epiphany, 1927. Nearly three 
hundred bishops, presbyters, laymen 
and women, have been 


secured as 


selected and 
The general 
plan is to send two or more crusaders 
to each place, one of whom will give 
the **Crusade Message’’ at the daily 
mass-meeting, beginning Sunday eve- 
ning and closing Friday 
the other will conduct conferences 
on Christian living,  Bible-study, 
prayer and devotional life, personal 
evangelism, and related subjects each 
afternoon. 

About twenty different bulletins 
and other pieces of printed matter 
have been prepared, giving in full 
detail the plans and objectives of the 
Crusade, 


crusaders. 


evening ; 


A syllabus has been furn- 


ished each crusader, and devotional 
leaflets, litanies, prayer-cards, ete., 
are being furnished on request. The 


demand for the literature issued by 
the Commission on Evangelism has 
been overwhelming, necessitating the 
printing of four or five editions of 
several leaflets. Some of the printed 
matter has to be printed in editions 
of 100,000 at a time in order to meet 
the demand. Orders are coming in 
like a flood, by mail, telegraph, long- 


distance telephone, and 
In fact the 


increase its 


cablegram, 
Commission has had to 
office and double 
its office staff in the endeavor to keep 
up with the growing demand. 

The objectives of the Bishops’ 
Crusade (which is to be but the 
initial step in a continuing Chureh 
wide movement) have been. officially 
defined as follows: 

The direction of the Crusade. is 
in the hands of a National Commis 
sion, composed of four bishops, four 
presbyters, and four laymen, with 
Right Reverend Thomas CC. Darst, 
D.D., of East Carolina, as chairman 
Bishop Freeman. of 


space 


Washington, is 
a member of the Commission, and is 
giving personal attention to the 
Crusade program, 

The office statf of the Commission 
is occupying pleasant and commodi 
ous quarters in the Cathedral 


These offices are a scene of 


Close, 
incessant 
activity, sometimes late into the night 
and even on holidays, with the clat 
ter of typewriters, dictaphones, tele- 
graph and telephone and 
constant shipping out of large quan- 


messages, 


tities of printed matter and other 
supplies, 

Leon C, Palmer, a_ field secretary 
of the National Brotherhood of St. 


Andrew, loaned to the Commission 
on Evangelism, is Executive Seere 
tary of the Crusade, and Miss Mary 
Hardin of East Carolina is Office 
Secretary. John W. Irwin, of the 
Department of Publicity of the Na 
tional Couneil, is Publicity Secretary. 
and Reverend W. J. 
is Kield Secretary. 
Bishop Darst has been invited to 
summarize the accomplishments — of 
the Crusade ina 
article to be published in a 
THe 


Loarine Clark 


Bishops’ special 


future 
AGk—Ed. 


issue of CATIIEDRAL 


Note. 
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OF PILGRIM FATILTERS 


PILGRIM CHILDREN OF PILGRIM FATHERS*® 


By the RevereEND 
ANON Donaldson has _ just 
read to you the first chap- 
ter of Saint Paul’s letter to 


the Philippians. I want nothing bet- 
ter for a text than a verse or two 
out of the opening of that most joy- 
ous and loving letter: ‘Sl thank my 


God upon all my remembrance of 
you—-for your fellowship in further- 
ance of the Glad Tidings—knowing 
that he which began a good work 


in you will perfect it unto the day 
of Jesus Christ.’’ 

It is no small privilege for any 
American to stand in this pulpit. | 
cannot hope ever to stand here again, 
so this evening, if the heart speaks 
in a rhapsody rather than a 
brain expressing shrewd reasoning, 
remember that in unique situations, 
in emergencies, the instincts and the 
heart often claim precedence over the 
cold mind, 

‘I thank my God upon every re- 
membrance of you.’’ Change the 
‘1’? to ‘*We’’ and make it mean 
millions of Americans, and change 
the ‘‘you’’ to ‘‘ English People,’’ We 
Americans—so many of thank 
our God upon every remembrance of 


eoc! 


us- 


you English people. I say ‘‘you 
English People,’’ but there must be 
Americans here this evening. It is 
impossible that you can ever have 


a Service in this place without some 
Americans being present. 

Kvery summer brings us_ here, 
streaming in through the North 
porch, tens and tens of thousands of 
us Americans. The poor name given 
to us is tourists and the low motive 
often ascribed to us is curiosity, but 
such words are less than fair. Many 
of us seem hurried; our movements 
may lack the dignity of them that 


Notes of a 


sermon preached extempore in 
Westminster Abbey, Sunday Evening, August 8th, 
1926, by Reverend Gilbert Symons, Reetor of 
Christ Chureh, Glendale, Ohio 
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GILBERT SYMONS 

are to the manner born, but remem- 
ber have long way, re- 
member every moment here stands 
for months of sacrifice over there. 
In truth we are not tourists driven 
by curiosity, but rather pilgrims 
driven by love, and by that homing 
instinet which share with all 
creatures. 

Think 
thronging here guide-book in hand. 
Kor the nonce that guide book is 
our prayer book saying to us in so 
many words: ‘‘Our fathers have de- 
¢clared unto us the noble works that 
Thou didst in their days and in the 
old time before them.’’ 

We are pilgrim children of the pil- 
erim fathers. We crowd in_ here 
filling this transept from the North 
to the Poet’s Corner and often fil- 
tering out to private places where we 


we come a 


we 
God’s 


no scorn when you see us 


ought not to @o, straining our ears 
and eyes lest we should miss one 
euiding word or sight. But we are 


not idle tourists. We are pilgrims, 
I tell you I know them, these earnest 
souls, so eager and so overawed now 


actually to be here. We come from 
New England, and from Tidewater 
states and the Mid West and the 


mountains and the far Pacifie slope 


and the South. I know this people 
you call American. I have heard 
them before their firesides, dream- 


ing and longing to visit this shrine; 
and the good thing I know for sure 
about them is that as they crowd 
here their hearts are crowded with 
the emotions of wonder and of love. 

And really that is why I stand 
in this lofty place tonight, for the 
Very Reverend, the Dean of this 
Abbey Church, has taken hold of me 
and pulled me out of the throng and 
said: ‘‘Your heart is full. Speak to 
now for your own people.’’ And 
what I find te say is: We thank our 


Us 







WESTMINSTER ABBEY—HOLY GROUND FOR ALL THE AGES 


“Every summer brings us here, streaming in through the North Porch, tens and tens of thousands 

of Americans—pilgrims driven by love and that homing instinet which we share with all God's 

creatures * * * As we crowd here our hearts are crowded with the emotions of wonder and 
of love.” 
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God upon remembrance of 


you. 


every 


Our remembrance of you! What 
remembrance have we? Why! it is 
the exile from home, the far wan- 
dered who has remembrance rather 
than the stay-at-home. It was the 
exile by Babylon’s waters who cried 
“Tf I forget thee, O Jerusalem.”’ 
It is something that scores of mil- 
lions of us remember the speech of 
this motherland. Sometimes it is 
overlooked that in the continent of 
North America is gathered the larg- 
est body of English-speaking people 
in the world. The fact is often dis- 
counted as having no significance. It 
is said that for English to be the 
mother tongue of America was an 
inevitable thing in Nature, but that 
it is indifferent as a factor in rela- 
tionship, and constitutes no bond. 
They who say such things are lean- 
ing over backwards, and in their 
dread of sentimentalism forget to 
be sensible. Our common speech, no 
matter how variegated into dialects, 
is a tremendous daily act of remem- 
brance—the thread running through 
all our remembrance. 


I think it is time for the ebb tide 
to turn. I mean that eynies and 
weary-minded publicists who seoff at 
what they call ‘‘Hands across the 
sea’? as ridiculous sentimentalism, 
have had the floor about long enough. 
Like all over-sensitive, over-anxious 
persons they smart at every small 
rebuff. A few minor disappoint- 
ments in Anglo-American relations 
are enough to set them crying, ‘‘De- 
lusion!’’ They do not know our 


America. 


You must penetrate into America 
and sit down with her before you 
can know her. It is too easy to whirl 
from one swarming metropolis to 
another in America and so think to 
know our people. 


What a mistake so many of your 
great men make when they come to 
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America! If only they could come 
incognito and unheralded. If only 
they would avoid our few obvious 
so-called centers, the great polyglot 
half-foreign cities, and be content to 
see the genuine America, the towns 
and villages and the country side all 
unselfconscious and real, how much 
they could advance the English idea 
of America—and our fellowship. For 
there among the quiet-in-the-land, in 
thousands of little schools we study 
not only the meager national litera- 
ture America has to offer her chil- 
dren, but far more the mighty works 
penned for the most part within 
walking distance of this very place. 


With what deep respect—unheed- 
ing the irritations of the Revolution- 
ary war and other times of wrath— 
with what respect, I say, are our chil- 


dren led as to pure fountains to 
your men and women of the great 
English spirit. Most of these chil- 


dren will never set foot in this Abbey 
but they know your legend of pure 
Arthur, your valiant Harold, your 
history of righteous Alfred, your 
Wat Tyler and your Black Prince, 
your Warwick, your little Princes in 
the Tower, your Hakluyt, your Man- 
deville, your Cabot and your Drake, 
your Humphrey Gilbert and Walter 
Raleigh. A queen to them is Fairy 
Mab or Queen Their 
happy isles are tangled in association 
with your Robinson Crusoe or the 
story of your Lyonesse, or your Stev- 
enson’s Treasure Island. 


ood Bess. 


In how many a farm house or 
home have I seanned the backs of 
well worn books and read; ‘‘ Charles 
Lamb, Charles James Fox, Charles 
George Gordon, Addison, Pope, Bos- 
well, Dryden, Tennyson, Milton,’’—I 
am mingling them all out of order 
as they are mingled upon our house- 
hold shelves—‘‘Spenser, Ruskin, 
William Blake, William Pitt, Gray, 
Keats, Shelley, Francis Thompson, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge,. Macaulay, 






New [impressions h 


What impression from the English Cathedrals? the 
editor of The Cathedral Age asks me. Is it wise to ask 
me? Iwas blind with love. Is it wise to trust the blind? 
l smothered a few regrets as one hides a soiled handker- 
chief. Is there not some shrewd, canny child who has 
gone about the English Cathedrals taking notes? I 
took no snap-shots in England. I kept no diary. I went 
from Father-in-God to Father-in-God. And there is 
painted (not photographed) upon my memory this pic- 
ture: an England as alert and alive in her cathedrals as 
she is in the laboratory and in the study. 


The English Church has long smarted under the lash 
of heartless writers. She has paid double for all her 
sins. We ought not to lean so heavily upon Trollope or 
Hardy or even Hugh Walpole. The English Cathedrals 
are away out in front of them by now. She renews her- 
self astonishingly. The chatter of the press and society 
novels is uninformed. English Cathedrals are mintster- 
ing nobly to English people without self-satisfaction. 

The air ts full of surprises. You anticipate the old 
pbrelacy and you find apostolicity. You expect pom- 
pousness and you find grace. You think a Dean will 
clang the gates in your face and here he 1s entertaining 
laborers in overalls and little mud-tracking children in 
his choir. You look for the old obscurantism (I su ppose 
you can find enough of it if you love it) but what I 
found were pioneers, audaciously renewing the liturgy, 
making a new social approach, on their knees over edu- 
cation and labor, boldly re-stating the ancient truth. 























Look at Liverpool, crowded with seamen and gentry 
and workers and women and children—and VW elshmen. 
Listen to their new music, their new hymns and prayers, 
their lay preachers: Adami of Liverpool, Jarratt of 
Southport, Sladen of Windermere, and Maude Royden. 
Look at Chester and her works for men and children. 
Look at Bell and MacMillan and their attitude to the 
nation, to swarms of visitors and to their local problems. 
Look at Temple in Manchester and Quick in Carlisle. 

When I think of the men, audacious and still res pon- 
sible, daring and yet no fear of vandalism, thinking 
bravely and working hard, I see a receiving people. 

There are a few names that cling—what a shame so 
many must be left out—great Randall Cantuar, 
Gore, David of Liverpool and Dwelly and Raven, He- 
pher of Winchester and Frere of Truro, Parsons, Odell, 
Storr, Charles, Norris, Inge; Bennett of Chester, Stud- 
dert-K ennedy, Dick Sheppard, Warman, Burroughs. 
De Candole, Woods, Streeter, Barry, Dearmer—and 
again David and Dwelly of Liverpool. 


In the cathedrals of England I found humbleness and 


audacity, the old grace and a startling new freedom. 
| I felt the breath of the Eternal Spirit. 


Gelber Sir S 


As one of several American clergymen who visited and preached in the Cathedrals of 
England this last summer, the Reverend Gilbert Symons kindly prepared these impressions for the 
readers of The Cathedral Age 
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Dickens, Seott, Thackeray—Shakes- 
peare—Oh, [ must not go on and 
tire you. But if only I[ eould eall 
loud enough what a company of them 
might spring again into our life 
from beneath and behind these very 
stones! 

Is that not remembrance in homage 
and love? Do not | remember thee, 
QO Jerusalem ? 

A common speech and a common 
delight in a great literature is not 
all. There is something deeper. We 
remember your age-long unremitting 
struggle for freedom. It is not far 
from here to the white cliffs of Dover. 
They are familiar to little children 
on the plains of Kansas who have 
never seen nor smelled the sea, and 
so are Boadicea and Alfred and King 
Canute and Runnymede and Hamp- 
den and Cobden and Wilberforce and 
Shaftesbury and John Bright and 
Gladstone. And what the children 
know the land knows. Your common 
law is the bed rock of our law, and 
better still your ancient passion for 
fair play and justice and order is 
our passion inherited—little as at 
times we may seem to cherish it. 

Is this not remembrance? Do we 
not think upon the strength under- 
neath your gentleness? 

There may be some here who deem 
my words too secular for the pulpit 
and better suited to the banquet hall. 
I do not so hold with them. It can- 
not be secular to stir up men’s pure 
minds with impulses of love and 
thanks. But I have a deeper thing 
in reserve. It is not our common 
speech, not our inheritance of great 
letters, not even our treasure of 
freedom and freedom’s institutions | 
would rest upon. There is something 
higher. St. Paul ealls it our fellow- 
ship in furtherance of the Gospel. 

I may not stop now to speak of the 
literature of divine things in our 
common tongue. Enough to say that 
in a million of our homes is that 
holiest of books after whose preface 
the revisors here wrote the address 





of their meeting place, ‘‘ Jerusalem 
Chamber, Westminster Abbey.’ 
Enough to say that in millions of 
our hands is that Book of Common 
Prayer sponsored by the young King 
who for nearly four centuries has 
lain buried here. Enough to say that 
the songs of praise rising in our 
Zion from countless voices, although 
gathered from men of the spirit in 
many lands, are after all largely 
English poesy of aspiration. It is 
the furtherance of the Gospel St. 
Paul speaks of —not what is past: 
our fellowship in furtherance of un- 
quenchable gladness of the soul. 


And how we remember you in that! 
How we catch at the cargoes of 
Christian writings received in spite 
of prohibitive tariffs upon our shores. 
How we catch at your thought wheth- 
er mystic or rational when you speak 
of things of the spirit! What thanks 
we give to the Father when your 
heavenly leaders speak as inspired 
of how the new Kingdom where 
dwelleth righteousness and joy and 
peace may be won. 

Ay, there we find brothers in every 
nation under heaven—thank God 
neither passports nor tariffs nor the 
sword can keep us apart there—but 
having said that gladly, how true it 
is and natural that our fellowship 
in furtherance of the Gospel is with 
you, joint heirs with us from the 
loins of the same forefathers. 

It is not chauvinism, not national- 
ism, not mere Anglo-philism that 
prompts me. That mood is insufficient. 
As dear Edith Cavell said, ‘‘ Patri- 
otism is not enough.’’ No, rather 
it is great Paul’s passion for his own 
people that they might with him 
follow the same Master in bringing 
in the Kingdom which prompts us. 

It is for that reason that I dare to 
stand here. I bear no eredentials 
from my government to yours, but 
as a prophet speaking under inspira- 
tion I do bring my credentials from 
the King of Kings. 


(34) 
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The sophist who brays loudest upon 
uir hustings is not our representative 
citizen. You know better, for beside 
this very North Porch vou have set 


a statue of Abraham Lincoln. We 
are all willing to say, *‘He is our 
representative American.’” Do you 
remember that man’s patience, his 
sympathy, his great, loving, under- 
standing heart? We do not yet 
despair of being worthy of Lincoln 
to the world. 


As the choir and clergy came out 
from the robing room near the Jeru- 
salem Chamber this evening we 
passed by the grave of your Unknown 
Warrior—your representative man. 
Upon the stone were flowers, and 
above the flowers on the pillar our 
Congressional Medal of Honor—the 
highest sign we can give. 


And then as the choir proceeded, 


we walked over the very grave of 
David Livingstone. Is this holy 
ground all yours? Or is it not also 
ours ! 


Then as we came to 
steps, without 
look, | saw 


these chancel 
once more to 
us Americans 
a catch at the heart: There in the 
first of the Poets’ Corner, Chaucer 
and Browning, side by side. Chaucer 


needing 
what gives 


and Browning! The root and the 
flower. 
As all alone I came up here into 


the sacrarium, | the altar of 
your kings—yea rather of our King 
of Kings, and | thought of what He 


saw 


said: **A new commandment—that 
ye love one another—the Gospel to 
every creature.”’ 





That we love one another. Am 1, 
after all, foxing up an emotion; am 
| easily adulatory or sentimental in 
urging this? What affair of state 
is so weighty as this love between 
brethren? What commercial trans 
action is so great business as this ex 
change of love? Are the pessimists 
and the hostile critics who serutinize 
and lay bare your every blemish and 
ours, who stir up strife and resent 


ment the only shrewd ones to be 
heard? When vou and I know that 
every ocean mail bears letters and 
men bringing gifts of love and 


thanks; yes better, when unceasingly 
over the wireless of God our prayers 


vo out for one another? 
It is love that we need. 
And how can we have love unless 


And 


I do know, how 


when we know, as 
can we withold our 
respect, our thanks, our praise? 


we know? 


We are pilgrim children of the 
pilgrim fathers. They have gone 
out from you upon a wave of fear 


and anger; but we come back to vou 
upon the return wave of respect and 
thanks. Brave and gentle people of 
England, in spite of our inexorable 
differences, we love you. Believe me 
when I say it. There are enough of 
us to justify it. 

And great Paul is right. We thank 
our God upon every remembrance of 
you. We have fellowship in further 
anee of glad tidings. And we know 
[ will not cower before these prophets 


a 


The central panel of the reredos in the 
tion of the angels adoring the new born ¢ 
in the 15th Century School of Fra Angelico 
name “Wonderful, Counselor, the 


The border around the central panel 
Lord in the Sermon on the Mount. Roots 
by the first Bishop of Washington and for 


grounds. 

The outer border of the 
leaf, flower and fruit of the 
Bishop Satterlee a number of 
(ilastonbury Abbey, and now 
the National Cathedral 


reredos, 
CGilastonbury 
vears ago by 


School Tor 


Boys. 


Mighty Gol 
rep ‘esents the lilies of the field 


some 


running 
thorn A slip of this 


flourishes on th» 


of gloom—-we know that He which 
began so good a work in you will 
perfect it until the day of Jesus 
Christ. 

thlehem Chapel is carved with a representa- 

ist. It is a most exquisite bas-relief conceived 
The title beneath the panel is the five fold 


the Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace.” 
spoken of by our 
these lilies were imported from the Holy Land 
abundantly on the Cathedral 


vears grew 


up into the apex of the arch represents the 
sacred thorn was sent to 
Austin, at that time owner of the 
grounds in front of Saint Albans, 


Stanley 
Cathedral 
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AN ANCIENT YEW AND THE ADVENTURE OF ITS 
COMING 


HAT were we waiting for? 
What was expected at the 
close of the day? 

There had been more than one day 
of anxious waiting: the uncertainty 
of a journey, the hazards of travel 
along the road. Then came the holi 
day of Thanksgiving,—but the 
of expectancy was still unsatisfied, 
an empty place as it were, at a fes- 
tive board: a guest unduly delayed, 
without word or message. Must the 
strain of waiting continue beyond 
patience, beyond the bounds of hu 
man endurance ? 


A. little 


look 


eroup gathered together : 


not by the fireside——but out doors, 
in November twilight, on the high 
way of a windy hill. There were 


questions and an eagerness of an- 
swer. 

“What happened? 
all right?’ 

‘““When will it really be here?’’ 

‘*Near, now,—moving slowly, just 


bevond the long climb of the hill!’ 


Is everything 


A broad avenue with the terror of 
its bid for speed and crowded traffic. 
Heavy and dim now with dusk. The 
lights not yet lit but they were need- 
ed in the confusion of those holiday 
rapid cars. 

We stood there on the curb stone, 
waiting, watching,—no longer anxious 
but happy in our impatience: strain 
ing our eves beyond the curve of the 
climb, Flashing swiftness, hurrying 
haphazard, passed by and passed by ; 


but in the distanee, out from the 
shadows, the silhouette of a motor 
transport: two huge trucks and a 


low-hung trailer were slowly moving, 
dragging the weight and a vaguely- 
seen form of no common size. 

But how could anything move with 
with safety in a steady 


slowness or 








stream of established speed? Some 


way the dignity of a noble bearing 
won something for itself from the 
reckless road: like the appeal of a 
caisson, a gun carriage in solemn 


procession, up the slope of <Arling- 
hill. Some way there was re- 
the for a safe passage 
by the very surprise of an unusual 
burden! 


ton’s 


leased space 


Ilere it was, then: just what we 
had wanted. The power of one 
truck, pulling another truck, with 
this added and needed power for a 
mighty haul and tug: those fifteen 
tons behind: the giant trailer with 
its giant load! There it was, the 
great yew, ancient with a spread 
and height of growth of more than 
two hundred = years,—nearer — the 
three hundred mark if one could 
judge by the trunk’s girth of over 


This only recalled 
in no way visible, in the tree’s 
half-reclining 


four feet. Was 
now,—1 
position ; branches 
close rope-bound with a heavy cord, 
its roots safely encased in oaken 
ball of earth nine. feet 


completely enclosed because, 


hoards. a 


across, 


instead of clay, the soil was sand, 
and there was some fears lest it flow 
away,—like the grains in an_ hour 
glass. But all looked safe and happy 
enough now as it moved along, the 
great length of the tree extending 
out far behind: over twenty feet to 
carry including the great ball—and 


at its end, its tipmost branch, a tiny 


red flag was tied, symbol of the 
highway, ‘‘Danger,’’—as one sees 
on a load of plumber’s pipes! 

That was a jolly note! <And_ it 


broke upon the quiet of our silent 
With a dash in our own 
little car, we followed that scrap of 
the long transport took the 
entrance to the Cathedral 


wonder, 


red as 


turn of 





An ancient yew, Gothic in its lines and pinnacles, recently transplanted to the Bishop’s Garden of 


Washington Cathedral from an old ruined garden at Port Royal, Virginia. Undoubtedly more 


than twe hundred years old, this yew is unequalled in this country, as far as is known, for its 


unusual size and beauty. 








AN ANCIENT YEW AND 
Close and found its way in gathering 
darkness to the journey’s end: rest 


after eighty miles. 


x * x * 
Where had it come from on its 
long two day’s journey? 
Do you know Virginia and the 


Tidewater trail from Fredericksburg 
Norfolk? There, in a_ pleasant 
and sleepy valley-land, lies the his- 
toric old village of Port Royal, with 
quaint houses and gardens near the 
Rappahannock River, in a county, 
Caroline County,—which gave 
many of the heroes in early days. 
And at one time, in the crisis of this 
country’s foundation, Port Royal 
came within two votes of being chosen 
the National Capital! 


to 


so 


Well, it was not chosen and the 
world has gone on its way and 
passed it by,—and but few things 


remain to tell of its former degree 
of greatness. Washington, today, 
her sueeessful rival, is barely con- 
scious of this little town’s existence; 
much less of that critical choice of 
sO many years ago. 

But we, of All Hallows Guild, in our 
latest garden adventure on Mount 
Saint Alban, were now keenly aware 
of Port Royal; receiving from one 
of its ruined gardens a remarkable 
survival of those early days: an 
ancient yew (T7'arus baccata, var. fast- 
figiata) unequalled in this country 
as far as we know, in its size and 
beauty. As it is not native here, it 
must have been brought across the 
sea and planted in a Virginia box- 
wood garden full of the enchantment 
of the old world. And now, after 
two centuries, it was being replanted, 
but with its old traditions and asso- 
ciations still in its heart. Its roots, 
with the new nourishment of this 
Cathedral hillside——a nation’s hill- 


side and a nation’s garden,—should 
gain even greater strength: the past 
and present enriching the long cen- 
turies of its future growth. 





THE 





ADVENTURE OF ITS COMING 
There was not much to regret in 

leaving Port Royal,—for the old 

evarden and its owners had long since 

vanished, with all traces of the orig- 

inal estate swept away. 

* 


x * 


Daybreak was the hour for the 
departure, after the trying days of 
digging and crating. There had been 
(lifticulties: the heavy rains and the 
sieving of the sand. However the 
moisture helped hold the ‘‘ball’’: 
its dryness was far more dangerous, 
and after a week all was in readi- 
ness for the start. A powerful truck 
and the burdened trailer: at first 
through the lowlands and _ restful 
valleys. As it was quite impossible 


for such an awkward company of 
travellers to journey by night, a 
halt was made at Quantico until 
daylight came again. 

But the real difficulties were still 
ahead: certain dangers that could 
not be discounted. Many bridges 
to eross, doubtful in strength, far 


below a fifteen-ton capacity; many 
tedious detours to make, a tax on 
patience; while there were still to 
face seventeen up-grade curves,— 
we had counted them,—and the 
power,—the single truck with its 
trailer,—was it possible—was it equal 
to this fearful test? 

As an answer to this anxiety a 
second truck was sent down to 
Quantico at 3 am., and again the 
little procession started, with the 
added courage of more comrades 
and more power! Oak timbers, six- 
teen feet in length, called ‘‘12 by 
4’s’’ were earried along to reinforce 
the bridges. But even then many 
had to be avoided; a necessary de- 
tour when a sign read ‘‘Capacity of 
6 Tons.’’ It is not likely that the 
long arched-span of that shaky 
bridge at Occoquan Creek will be for- 
gotten, with those moments when, 
with trueks and trailer half way 
aeross and in spite of what reinforece- 
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Bridge, passing from there through | 
Georgetown as they drew nearer and 
nearer the Cathedral Close. 


It took a whole day to maneuver 
the tree on rollers to its location in 
the Boxwood Garden, a distance of 
five hundred feet. It was a day of 
rain and mist, of shifting veils and 
shadowy forms, the great vew loom 
ing above us, phantom-like, unearth- 
lv in an uncanny move, inch by inch, 
hour after hour,—close-bound in its 
crate and above, confining the den 
sity of its green, its heavy coil of 4 
rope. Then the joy of its sudden 
release when, with cord cut, it was 
free above and full in its reach of 
branch,—glorious in its abundant 
life. Still its color was kept from 
us for two whole days.—but its 
Gothic form, its pinnacles and its 
upward lift of every line,—that was 
enough! We really forgot) or did 
not wish for more! Not then! 





The yew in its original location at Port Royal, 


Virginia: the last survival of a garden, centuries 
old. 


ments could be managed — the 
bridge sagged in a great dip in its 
middle and, with sinkine hearts, 
they hardly dared crawl either for 
wards or backwards! Too late to 
change their minds with a retreat! 
And they must not delay or even 
think out what to do! A wild dash 
for ita rush of it-—-with a sud 
denness of full power ahead! That 
was the only hope. So speeding up 
they hardly touched the bridge, 
‘only its high spots,’’ like a_ boy 
skimming over thin ice on a doubt- 
ful pond. Somehow the other side 
was safely reached, and we = ques- 
tion if they looked back; the impe- 
tus of that mad dash ahead car 
ried them too far! At all events it 





The slow move on rollers to its new location in 


was a relief when they crossed their = 
last bridge: the security of the Key 


the Cathedral Garden after its journey by truck 
80 miles. 
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rope bound, 


still branches 


comes further entangled in 


yew, with its 


a radio wire. 


On Saturday, the second day after 


its coming,-—after a sleepless night 
for most of us: fearful wind and 
storm and the natural wonder if all 
was well; the great tree still un- 


planted at an awkward angle on the 


brink of the deep hole, we sud 
denly had a day of radiant sun 
shine and the amazement of its 


color! 

Tiny green star-like clusters, mil- 
lions upon millions clothing with 
densest green those branches, waving 
in the wind. From the utter still- 
ness of that quiet day of silver va- 
dim silhouettes and outlines, 
this wonderful tree suddenly became 
alive, leaping like a flame: all mo 
tion and spirit and color on that day 
of bitter cold—biting !—and 


pors, 


gales; 


with well-nigh a cruelty of wind. It 
was thrilling! 


And those last hours 





THE 


ADVENTURE OF ITS COMING 
of crucial test: hours of patienee, 
skill and nerve: Mr. Merryman, Mr. 
Thatcher and their men. Overhead 
a brilliant sun and racing clouds 
with that matehless toreh of color, 
held aloft above the workers, deep 


in their pit: a green like the threads 
of ‘‘mede’’ and forest in an ancient 
tapestry. 

should 


There was a moment, we 
tell it?—-when all our hearts stood 
still. <A long wire cable, hundreds 


of feet bound to the crated ball, was 
dragged by a distant truck at the 
line’s far end; while a heavy rope, 
seemingly miles of a giant’s cordage, 
bound around a distant tree, held 
back the vew as it approached the 


critical incline: ‘‘skid-boards’’ to ex- 
cavation. All went well for a time: 
the heavy rollers placed and re- 
placed, with distance gained,—when 


suddenly the rope, held tight, stretch- 





At last the journey’s end: the new 


future centuries near a Nation’s Cathedral. 
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ed unbelievably with its undue strain 
and the towering form gave a leap 
and a lureh, dashed down the ineline, 
made for the outer box 
hedge, which has nothing beyond it 
but a sheer ten-foot drop below! 
But the yew stopped, as our hearts 
stopped ! And we all rushed to see 
the damage. None,—an inch, no 
more,—to spare from the leaves of 
this outer hedge: the ball of earth, 
still fully crated, unharmed ;—but 
the awkwardness of its situation, its 
self-sought angle, tipped, lop-sided ; 
and no one will ever know the diffi- 
culties of its slow return to dignity 
and balanee. But who eared? The 
tree was That was enough! 
And by nightfall the crowd of us had 
the joy and relaxation 


ere woked, 


safe. 


of tamping 


Il. 


the earth: treading, as in a wine 
press, its food for all the years to 
come. 


So Sunday was full of peace and 
Monday brought the little service of 
gentle warmth of 
that bit of 


its dedication: a 
and 


sunlight work was 
done. And in our prayers—for pray 
ers can be said in a garden—the 


words of this old anthem seemed to 
find a place: 

. The woods and every sweet 
smelling tree shall overshadow Israel 
by the commandment of God. 

‘LT sat down under His shadow 
with great delight. ; 
KLORENCE BRATENAHL, 
Chairman of the Garden Committee, 
All Hallows Guild. 


THE CHURCH IN AMERICA 


Jamestown and Washington Cathedral 


By the Riagur Reverenp 


Bishop o] 


N THAT simple but 

service, which was 

day, October the 29th, in the 
apse of the beautiful Cathedral of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, now 
erected in Washington, we have a 
striking illustration of the continuity 
of the Chureh to which we belong. 
The Bishop of London incorporated 
in the walls of this stately House of 
God a simple brick from the sane- 
tuary of the old church at 
town. 


impressive 
held on Fri- 


being 


James- 


The beautiful building now being 
erected to the glory of God in the 
Capital of the Nation looks to the 
future. It is to be a symbol of 
God’s among His people. 
It is to proclaim the absolute need 
of divine guidance and nurture if 


presence 


we are to help to lead the peoples of 
high 


this world to the ideals of 





BevVERLEY D. 


Nouthern 
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Tucker, DD., LL. D. 


Virginia 


citizenship. It is to emphasize the 
abiding truth of the  Psalmist’s 
words: ‘‘ Except the Lord build the 
house, they labour in vain that build 
it; except the Lord keep the city, 
the watchman watcheth but in vain.’”’ 

It was in order to link the present 


and the future with the past that 
the Bishop and the Cathedral au- 
thorities graciously arranged with 
The Order of Jamestown for this 
ceremony. The Bishop of London 
who laid the brick is the successor 


in office of a long line of predecessors 
who had jurisdiction in what is 
known as Virginia and what is now 
the city of Washington. The Old 
Dominion was an integral part of 
the Diocese of London. Though the 
centuries have brought many 
changes, we feel the saeredness of 
the tie that binds us to the past and 


(Photo by Underwood & Underwood ) 
THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON 


The Right Reverend Arthur Foley Win gton-Ingram who, visiting Washington in October, ex- 
pressed great joy over the progress made in the National Cathedral undertaking since he partici- 
pated in laying the Foundation Stone on Michaelmas, 1907, with the assistance of President 


Theodore Roosevelt, 
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we thank God we have a goodly heri- 
tage. This old Chureh, going back 
to the beginnings of our people in 
Old England, with the open Word 
of God in a tongue understanded by 
the people, with her Book of Com- 
mon Prayer and her sacraments and 
rites, has had a large part in the 
moulding of our civilization and in 
the fashioning of our character as a 
people. 

It is well to remember that the 
Church which was established at 
Jamestown was not a new Church. 
It was the Old Chureh in the New 
Land. We recall its small begin- 
nings, When on the Third Sunday 
after Trinity, in the vear 1607, Rob- 
ert Hunt, that consecrated mission- 
ary of the Cross, administered in 
the same words which we use today, 
the Blessed Sacrament of the Body 
and Blood of our Lord. His fellow 
voyagers knelt with him on the sod 
beneath the shelter of a sail stretched 
hetween four trees. They dedicated 
this land in which we dwell to God 
and brought to it the old traditions 
of the home beyond the seas, and 
the underlying ideals of freedom 
which have helped to make the Eng- 
lish speaking people what they are 
today among the nations of the 
world. 

These men who came to Virginia 
were sons of the mother Chureh of 
England. They came not, as many 
have come to America, to found a 
new church, but they came to trans- 
plant the old chureh with its ancient 
traditions in this new world. I 
think that we can accept as an estab- 
lished fact that the coming to the 
shores of Virginia of these hardy 
pioneers of our own race and speech 
determined the character of our 
American civilization and our Ameri- 
can Christianity. Whether this Con- 
tinent was to be Spanish or English, 
whether the Chureh was to be Roman 
or Anglican —these were questions 
which hung in the balance. They 





were answered when God put it into 
the hearts of a little band of men 
to brave the perils of the sea and 
to seek a home in this new land 
They came not as mere adventurers, 
not as mere seekers after gold, but 
with the high purpose of adding a 
new Dominion to the Crown of Eng 
land and also of winnine a_ new 
Kingdom for Christ. 


There is some significance in the 
term by which the English colony 
was often designated, ‘‘The Planta 
tion beyond the seas.’ The words, 
indeed, deseribe the purpose which 
urged the colonists to come in that 
early part of the seventeenth cen 
tury. They were seeking to plant 
the English civilization in what to 
them was a new world. They came 
to stay, to bring with them old tra 
ditions, their usages, their modes of 
life and thought. Their purpose was 
to make America the enlargement of 
England. Side by side with this 
spirit of patriotism, which naturally 
belonged to men who had in them 
the courage and inspiration of the 
spacious times of great Elizabeth, 
was the desire and purpose to trans- 
port the Church, which had so large 
a part in their lives and for which 
their fathers had suffered in the 
near by days when faith was tried. 
The recognition of this purpose to 
plant the Church and to further the 
propagation of Christianity is in- 
corporated in all the charters and 
patents which authorized the settle- 
ment of colonies. Thus it was pro- 
vided in the ordinance under which 
Newport, Wingfield and = Smith 
sailed, ‘‘That the said Presidents, 
councils and ministers should pro- 
vide that the Word and service be 
preached, planted and used, not only 
in the said colonies, but also as much 
as might be, among the savages bor- 
dering among them, according to the 
rites and ceremonies of the Chureh 
of England.’’ A> careful examina- 
tion of the writings of the leading 
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men in England, who were engaged 
in furthering the colonization of 
Ameriea, will show that this was not 
the perfunctory language of official 
papers, but that it reflects their own 
desires. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, the knightly 
gentleman and intrepid sailor, the 
noble-hearted Gilbert whose _ last 
words as his ship went down beneath 
the waves were, ‘‘We are as near 
heaven by sea as by land,’’ Hak- 
luyt, Grayshaw, devoted ministers 
of God and many others had in 
mind, not only the aggrandizement 
of England, but the glory of God 


and the spread of the Gospel of 
Christ. 
Thus it was that when the three 


small ships, ‘‘The Susan Constant,’’ 
‘*The God Speed’’ and ‘‘The Diseov- 
ery’’ set sail from Blackwall on 
Dee. 19, 1606, they took with them 
Master Robert Hunt, faithful 
preacher of the Word, whose labours 
for Christ are commemorated by the 


shrine erected by the riverside at 
Jamestown. 

Of the one hundred persons who 
accompanied the first expedition, 


fifty-four were entered on the ree- 
ords as ‘‘gentlemen.’’ We must not 
let the fact that they were not ideal 
men, that strife and dissension, jeal- 
ousy and rivalry were among them, 
blind us to the fact that they were 
vet men of courage, embarking upon 
a perilous undertaking with a de- 
termined heart. We must not forget 
above all that they were men of faith, 
men who worshiped God, and who 
proved their love for Christ. 
Landing at Cape Henry, on April 
26, 1607, they knelt down and con- 
seerated the land to God. So when 
they came to the island which they 
chose for their home, on May 13, 
they began their life as a people with 
daily morning and evening prayer 
and with the administration of the 
Sacrament, in acknowledgment of 
their dependence upon God and their 


faith in the Gospel of Christ. First, 
an awning made of a sail hung be- 
tween four trees to shadow them 
from the sun, with a bar of wood for 
a pulpit and another for the Table 
of the Lord; then, as John Smith 

‘a homely thing like a barn, 
set upon cratchets, covered with rafts 
sedge and earth.’’ Then, as the set- 
tlement grew a more comely House 


Says, 


of Prayer. Then what seemed to 
these men, far from the grander 
shrines of Old England, a_ stately 


echureh of brick. Its tower. still 
stands sentinel over the graves of 
these pioneers of American civiliza- 
tion, and from its ruins was taken 
the brick which finds its place in the 
walls of the great Cathedral of 
Washington. 

In 1613 there were three clergy- 
men in Virginia, Whittaker at Ber- 
muda Hundred, the noble successor 
of Robert Hunt; Bueke, who came 
with Lord Delaware, at Jamestown; 
and Wickham at Henrico. In 1617 
the first representative assembly in 
America, the House of Burgesses, 
met after divine service in the 
Chureh at Jamestown. This was the 
beginning, under the leadership of 
Sir George Yeardley, of ‘‘govern- 
ment of the people, by the people 


and for the people.’’ At the same 
time, the Chureh of England was 
formally established by law and 


regular provision was made for its 
maintenance. They could not con- 
ceive, those first settlers, of life with- 
out the nurture of the Chureh of 
God and the inspiration of the lead- 
ership of Christ. 

As we think of this brick, an in- 
tegral part of the great Cathedral, 
which will weleome the comers from 
all parts of America, we feel that ii 
is a link between that first settle- 
ment at Jamestown and the life of 
our land today. Those early mem- 
bers of our Chureh had designed the 
erection of a Cathedral, which wa 
to symbolize the presence of God. 
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THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON AND THE BISHOP OF WASHINGTON 


Looking down upon the Capital City from the south portico of the Bishop's House and across 
the beautiful vista formed by the garden with its historic boxwood and the noble trees that crown 
Mount Saint Alban. 
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was still stand- 


Whilst Jamestown 
ing it was created by royal author 
ity an Episcopal See and a cathedral 


ehureh, The-charter of Charles II 
reads : ' 

‘*Sit locus aptus conveniens et 
necessarius pro instruendo,  eri- 
gendo, ordinando et — stabliendo 
Sedem Episcolam ae in Eeclesiam 
Cathedralem Omnipotenti Deo in 


perpetuo servitui.”’ 


The dream never came true. Fam- 
ine and war and the burning of this 
first settlement of English speaking 
people have left the Island of James- 
town simply an historic shrine sacred 
to those who would trace back the 
principles of English civilization and 
the principles of the English Chureh 
to its earliest beginnings in America. 

The beautiful sanctuary, with the 
bas relief of Robert Hlunt minister- 
ing the Holy Communion to these 
first comers, serves as the pro eathe- 
dral. of the Diocese of Southern 
Virginia. It is modeled after the 
first cathedral in Europe, simply a 
place by the riverside where prayer 
is wont to be said. But it is a place 


full of memories and associations, 
the ancestral home of American 
Christianity. From it come the 


ideals of 


vreat loyalty to God and 





to Christ, of freedom and of 
to the State. 

We are thankful that these mem- 
ories of the past have been brought 
to Mount Saint Alban, and that 
they will be cherished in the great 
chureh which is to serve the genera 
tions to come. 


service 


It helps us, in our tasks of the 
present, to turn back to the past 
and say, ‘‘We have heard with our 


ears and our fathers have declared 
unto us the noble words that Thou 
didst in their days and in the old 


times before them.”’ 


God only knows what, through the 
vears to come, this noble Cathedral 
of St. Peter and St. Paul will mean 
to the American people, as a_ sign 
of God’s presence in our midst and 
as an expression of that spiritual 
reality without which wealth and ma- 
terial prosperity mean nothing to a 
people. Jamestown and Washington 

they are linked together and _ the 
note that they sound is voiced in 
the hymn, 


‘O God our help in ages past, 
Our hope in years to come!”’ 


“Let there be a place 
indispensible for building, 
and establishing an Episcopal See and for a 
Cathedral Church for service to the Omnipotant 
(iod forever.” 


fitting, suitable and 
erecting, regulating 
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IN MEMORIAM 


An Appreciation of Thomas Hyde, First Treasurer 
of Washington Cathedral 


MONG those men of 
vision associated 
in early days 
with the plan of the 
splendid Cathedral un. 
dertaking now moving 
forward on Mount Saint 
Alban, the name _ of 
Thomas Hyde, our first 
treasurer, stands out in 
loving memory and af- 
fectionate regard. 

Mr. Hyde brought to 
the Cathedral dream of 
his day a thorough 
knowledge of the City 
of Washington and a deep love of 
the Chureh,. His grandfather was a 
of Thomas Hyde, of Severn, 
Anne Arundel County, Maryland 
He settled in Georgetown in 1796, 
was one of the founders of St. John’s 


son 


Chureh there and a member of the 
first vestry. The father of the Ca- 
thedral’s first treasurer was  <An- 


thony Hyde, a devoted member of 
the same church. 


Born in Georgetown and a life- 
long member of the church where his 
father and grandfather had wor- 
shiped, Thomas Hyde served the 
parish as treasurer and later as 
senior warden for many years. He 


gave of his time and means largely 
to St. John’s which owes its present 
good standing in the Diocese more 
to him than to any other one lay- 
man. All his life he was behind 
movements for bettering the condi- 
tion of his fellow men. Singularly 
modest and _ self effacing in his benev- 
o'ences, however, his giving was gen- 
erally conditioned upon the suppres- 
sion of his name. 


Of a handsome and distinguished 
appearance and blessed with kindli- 








THOMAS 


of manner, Mr. 
had hosts’. of 
friends in all ranks of 
life who loved and ad- 
mired him. 

He served as Treas- 
urer from the beginning 
of the Cathedral move- 
ment, attending’ the 
meeting called by Mr. 
Charles CC. Glover at 
which the project had 
its birth. Thanks to 
the care with which Mr. 
Hyde did his work and 
kept his records, early 
cifts to the Cathedral were aeccu- 
rately chronicled even before the 
Cathedral Foundation was ineorpor- 
ated under charter from the Fed- 
eral Government. 

He was naturally attracted to the 
Cathedral ideal, being a devoted 
Churchman with a strong feeling for 
reverence and beauty in the worship 
of the Church as well as a lover and 
patron of music and art. He seemed 
to grasp the full significance of the 
project and from the first gave 
generously of his means and influ- 


ness 


Hyde 


HYDE 


ence, 
Bishop Satterlee and Bishop Har- 


ding, his warm friends, frequently 
called upon him for advice and 
counsel. 

Shortly before his death in 1919, 
he resigned the treasurership — be- 
cause of age and infirmities and 
was succeeded by Corcoran Thom, 


our present treasurer of the Cathe- 
dral Chapter. 

Were Thomas Hyde living today, 
he would rejoice to see the steady 


progress of the work he loved and 
which he helped to start on Mount 
Saint Alban. 
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WHY FIVE GEESE IN A BASKET IS THE PILGRIM 
SIGN OF CHESTER CATHEDRAL 


(Legend Explained by the 





St.Werburgh, patron saint of Ches- 
ter Cathedral, was the daughter of 
Wulfere, King of Mercia. Her moth- 
er, Queen Ermenilda, and indeed all 
the family, famed for their 
saintly lives; but Werburgh was ever 
the humblest, the most obedient, the 
most given to prayer of them all. 
Though many great nobles would 
fain have married her, she would 
have none of them. For said 
‘*. am wedded to Christ and His 
Chureh.’’ This caused her much 
trouble for her lovers and _ relations 
were wroth with her. <At last 
was allowed to enter the great Abbey 
of Ely, where her own aunt St. Ethel- 
reda ruled as Abbess. Here her life 
was so exact that her unele, King 
Ethelred, made her supervisor of all 
the nunneries in his realm. 

The wild geese were very trouble- 
some at one of the nunneries, so runs 
the legend. They would eat the 
cabbages in the garden. Werburgh 
called the together, 


were 


she, 


she 


geese scolded 


them roundly, and they promised to 
be good. 


cabbage 


The next day the geese ate 


more than ever. So. she 
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Dean of Chester) 


called them together again and de 
manded an explanation of such out- 
rageous conduct. 

‘*‘We were goine to be good,’ the 
spokesman for the geese said, ‘‘but 
last night your raseal of a 
caught two of us and clapped us 
into a pie. That’s why we continue 


cook 


to eat the cabbages.’’ 
Werburgh called all members of 
the household together and she , 


prayed and prayed and prayed and 
prayed and prayed until out flew 
two geese from the pie. Then she 
gave the household a serious lecture, 
telling them that they must learn to 
‘live and let live.”’ 

Thus Werburgh’s pilgrim sign be 
came five geese in a basket. She be- 
came the Patroness of Chester. The 
fragments of her ancient shrine have 
been pieced together and stand be 
hind the High Altar in Chester 
Cathedral. 

A faesimile of the Pilgrims’ Sign 
carries with it, for the modern pil- 
grim, the obligation to say a prayer ’ 
in the Cathedral. 
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Erpecto. By F. S. M. BENNETT, 
Dean of Chester. Boston, Old Cor- 
ner Book Store, 1926, pp. 174, 
$1.40. 


Essays Catholic and Critical. By 
MEMBERS OF THE ANGLICAL Com- 
MUNION. New York, Maemillan, 
1926, pp. x+452, 5 


Cun We Then Believe? By the Rigutr 
REVEREND CHARLES GorgE, D.D. 
New York, Seribner’s, 1926 pp. 


XIX +231, $2.00. 





Doubtless in Tennessee the three 
books at the head of this review 
would be judged Modernistic. Cer- 
tainly all three accept and presup- 
pose both cosmic and biologic evolu- 
tion, and clearly does each one recog- 
nize that the Bible, as the literature 
of historie communities, can be ae- 
curately interpreted only through an 
understanding of the thought of those 
communities. These two principles 
definitely oppose the above volumes 
to what is vulgarly known as Funda 
mentalism,. 


On the other hand, the authors 
assert an enthusiastic loyalty to the 
theology of the historic Creeds; they 
prize supremely the traditional sacra- 
ments as the social method of com- 
munion between God and man; and 
further, they have realized so une- 
quivoeally in practice both the moral 
and devotional discipline of the 
“hureh that they are acknowledged 
by friend and foe alike as leaders of 
the Anglo-Catholic School. Hence 
it is evident that the religion of these 
books is poles remote from that 
which shallowly proclaims itself Mod- 
ernism, 

Is it the 


not indicative of super- 


ficial nature of the religious intelli- 
gence in this country, that we really 
adequate 


have no popular epithet 
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to the vast eyele of thought expressed 
in these Such thought is 
obviously not Fundamentalism as it 
specifically denies almost every pre- 
mise of the Fundamentalist propa- 
ganda. It is beyond eavil not Mod- 
ernism, since it asserts almost every- 
thing that the Modernists deny. What 
then shall we call it?) How shall 
we designate a passionate devotion 
to the thought and practice of Catho- 
lie Christendom, at its fullest religi- 
ous value, which is at the same time 
and in the same breath indissolubly 
linked with frankest adherence to the 
most up-to-date and most rigorously 
attained conclusions of contemporary 
natural } 


pages? 


selence : 


So much deeper and broader is this 
than anything known as 
either Fundamentalism or Modern- 
ism, that I have ventured to put 
neither one of these familiar slogans 
as title to this review, but rather, 
as suggesting the attitude evineed in 
all three of these volumes, the prag- 
matie name ‘‘Eternalism.’’ Not in 
the fourth century only, nor in the 
thirteenth nor in the sixteenth nor 
in the twentieth century finally, but 
eternally must an alert religious 
community endeavor to proclaim its 
gospel in terms and by standards of 
the ever new and ever changing 
thought of its ceaselessly evolving en- 
vironment. 


position 


This, as I read them, is the aim 
of the authors of these writings, and 
to all interested in such a platform 
of Eternalism. each of these books 
may be heartily recommended as re- 
ligious and intellectual treasure. 


[. 


The Dean of Chester strikes the 
distinetive note of Eternalism most 
happily when he emphasizes the eru- 
cial importance of the unity of our 
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God is 


thought. ‘‘A weak sense of 
inevitable as long as we think of God 
in one sort of way and of the world 
in another. forefathers saw 
the hand of God everywhere in spe- 
cial happenings of all kinds; we 
sometimes, see His hand in special 
providences. Fortunate escape from 
imminent accident in a train would 
seem to bring Him very near to some 


Our 


too, 


of us. But the sort of thine that we 
need, in order to make God as real 
to us as He was to those who lived 


a few hundred years ago, is the ree- 
ognition that every of the 
engine's piston is evidencing the or 
derly wisdom of God. His is the 
energy of the steam, and His the 
wisdom that determines that all the 
world over, water at such and such 
a temperature in such and such a 
space shall always and everywhere 
exert with utter many 
pounds of — pressire many 
inches of surface”’ ). 


stroke 


eXacTness so 
on “0 


16-17 


We give this long quotation, and 
two short ones on the term Catholie: 
‘‘It means as great as the Universe,”’ 
(p. 39), and ‘‘The best Catholie per- 
haps is he who is beginning to feel 
most at home in the Universe’’ (ib. ) 
because they will epitomize the drive 
of this entire The Dean of 
Chester has read much in the natural 
sciences of today, and it is from this 
field of knowledge that he interprets 
and sees the rationale of his religion. 


book. 


Convineed from his knowledge of 
Christianity that a right attitude 
toward this present life is vitally de- 
pendent upon the Christian belief 
in the life to come, the Dean 
visages and analyzes the religious 
of the earth from the stand- 
point of a whole hearted Christian 


needs 


enthusiasm for Heaven. Only—and 
this is the exceedingly big only 
his illustrations and justification are 
drawn from the sciences of this 
earth, which the Dean knows so 
well, 
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This volume of Essays presents 
the teehnieal theological foundation 
upon which a pastoral appeal like 
that of the Dean of Chester’s, rests, 
The book consists of some fifteen 
papers, covering the chief points 
pivotal to any theology. In it are 
discussed The Emergence and the 


Vindication of Religion; the Nature 
and Function of Authority; What 
Christians mean by God, the Inearna 
tion, Atonement, and Resurrection ; 
and the action of the Holy Spirit in 


history and in sacraments. The 
authors are all well-known British 
scholars, both clerical and lay. It 
would obviously be inexpedient to 
attempt any detailed review in the 


space at our disposal, of a volume 
of nearly five hundred pages, which 
covers practically the whole field of 
theological scholarship. Nevertheless 
the following may 
thoughts to who read 
along with it. 


notes suggest 


those them 


These Essays represent the third 
stage of theological development upon 
the basis of the Oxford Movement of 
1833. In 1889 appeared Lux Mundi, 
in 1912 Foundations, and now Essays 
Catholic and Critical. Each of these 
volumes of collective thinking must 
be of primary value for all students 
of Anglican thought. Taken togeth- 
er, they span a period of thirty-seven 
years, and present an evolution in a 
definite body of theological teaching 
of the utmost importanee to. all 
readers of the English tongue. 


The founders of the Oxford Move- 
ment, Keble, Pusey, and Newman, 
may be said, like the early Christians, 
not to have been interested in unity 
of thought. In an age of rampant 
individualism, they threw themselves 
with fervor into the task of restoring 
the social note once again to English 
religion by proper evaluation of sac- 
raments, religious communities, and 
later on of ceremonial. They were 








pioneers of restoration, and as was 
natural with pioneers had far more 
nterest in immediate needs than in 
cultural syntheses. Nevertheless such 
syntheses are necessary if man is to 
develop in a unified civilization, and 
he first attempt at such harmoniza- 
tion was voiced in the Lux Mundi 
essays. Many now alive remember 
the furor caused by that volume, 
issued so significantly from Pusey 
ILouse, Oxford. Then the years 
passed and just before the World 
War, Foundations appeared. This 
volume was unfortunate for at least 
two reasons, first by the inelusion 
among its writers of some who wer 
not as wholeheartedly as might be 
expected in sympathy with the 
foundation, viz. the theology of the 
(oxford Movement; and secondly be- 
cause the oncome of the War _ pre- 
vented any thorough and adequate 
consideration of its positions. 


Now eight years after the Armis- 
tice, these Essays appear, and it is 
clear that on many points the group 
represented in these pages have found 
themselves in the ruthless world of 
scientific thought. Catholic these 
Yssays are in their high valuation 
of and deference to the continuous 
experience of Christendom. Critical 
they may rightly be termed since they 
admit nothing which has not passed 
the severest tests of historical eriti- 
cism. Incidentally, this volume offers 
an encouraging answer to that recent 
question widely prevalent ‘‘Why the 
Anglican Communion?’’ Any Com- 
munion which contains a group of 
thinkers, so grounded in historic re- 
ligious experience, and so versed and 
adept in technical scholarship, must 
have a real place and a genuine con- 
tribution to make in that Christendom 
that is to be. No one need apologize, 
either theologically or scientifically, 


ETERNALISM 


for the volume of thought back of 
these pages, 
IIT. 


And Bishop Gore points the whole 
cuestion in his book ‘‘Can We Then 
Believe?’’ This is the finale to his 
previous volumes on Belief in God, 
in Christ, and in the Spirit. Here 
he summarizes his position and re- 
plies to his erities. It is a matter of 
rejoicing that the revolution in 
thought, referred to above, has taken 
place during and is exemplified in 
the life of Bishop Gore himself. As 
the prize pupil of Pusey and Liddon, 
it was young Charles Gore who in 
1889 penned the Preface to Lux 
Mundi, and ‘‘ offended pious ears’’ by 
his article on ‘‘The Holy Spirit and 
Inspiration.”’ He has lived to 
the principles adumbrated in that 
volume of his youth grown to maturi- 
ty and vigorously blossoming in this 
volume issued while he is still might- 
ily with us, and he may justly an- 
nounce a theological ‘‘I told you so”’ 
after the lapse of forty years. 


see 


We cannot close the notice of these 


books without urging the reader 
who by culture and training is 
capable of appreciating the argu- 


ments, to delve deeply into and per- 
sonally to form a judgment upon 


the truth of these volumes. They 
open to one the best religious ex- 


perience of the ages; they welcome 
‘‘all truth, wherever and by whoso- 
ever proclaimed ;’’ and they claim on 
the bedrock of international history 
so to unify the life of mankind in 
the twentieth, that the Jesus of the 
first century may still be reeognized 
as alive among His brethren. They 
offer no shifting system, but proclaim 
rationally a Gospel which is Eternal. 


L. C. L. 
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NOTES 
NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SUNDAY 
Be Fepruary 20, 1927 

In accordance with a custom which 
has been followed for many years, 
February 20, 1927—the Sunday near- 
est the birthday of George Wash- 
ington—will be observed as ‘* National 
Cathedral Sunday’’ in many churches 
throughout the United States. Fur 
ther information in reference to the 
program will be made available to 
the rectors in the near future. 

Data will be furnished if requested, 
on which a sermon on the significance 
of the Cathedral in the Nation’s 
Capital ean be based, and _ special 
envelopes will be sent to the churches 
for use by members of the congrega- 
tion who wish to help in this great 
undertaking. 

A large number of the loeal rectors 
will offer on February 20th the 
Cathedral prayer for hastening the 
building of this Witness for Christ 


WILL 


on the highest hill in the National 
Capital. 
ANOTHER SucceESSFUL BENEFIT FOR 


HALLOWS GUILD 
delightful lecture 
Was given 


ALL 
(nee more the 
on ‘Old World Gardens’’ 
by Mrs. Nellie B. Allen, landscape 
architect of New York, in behalf of 
All Hallows Guild. This time, on 
Friday afternoon, October 15th, the 
meeting was held through the cour- 
tesy of Mrs. John H. Gibbons at her 
beautiful summer residence, ‘‘ Deer- 
clift,’’ at Avon, Connecticut.  Gar- 
den lovers as well as Cathedral build- 
ers motored many miles to enjoy this 
talk and its colored These 
pictures give a glimpse of the charm 
of Italian, English and American 
gardens, leading up to a series of the 
landscape work of the National 
Cathedral: an outstanding example 
in this country of the spirit of Old 
World Gardens, especially as inter- 
preted through yew and boxwood. 
About hundred people gath- 


slides. 


one 





AND COMMENT 


ered there on this beautiful hemlock 
hill in the heart of Connecticut: the 
entire proceeds from the sale of tic 
kets as well as gifts and new mem- 
berships, amounting to over three 
hundred dollars, go to the funds of 
All Hallows Guild, the Garden 
Guild of the National Cathedral. 


NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SERMONS 
PREACHED IN NeW YorkK 

At the invitation of the New York 
(‘ommittee of the National Cathedral 
Association, Bishop Freeman and 
several of his associates visited that 
city between November 7th and 21st 
to explain the purpose, plan and _ in- 
spiration of the National Cathedral. 
Preaching appointments in several 
of the New York churches were ar- 
ranged by a special committee under 
the chairmanship of E. C. Cammann 
Bishop Freeman preached at St. 
James’ Chureh, Chureh of the In- 
carnation, and at Grace Chureh. 
Bishop Rhinelander oceupied the pul- 
pit at the Church of the Resurreetion, 
and Canon Anson Phelps Stokes 
preached at the Church of Epiphany 
and the Chureh of the Transfigura- 
tion. 

Among the friends at Washington 
Cathedral who entertained informally 
in honor of Bishop Freeman were 
Miss Maude Aguilar Leland, Mrs. E. 
H. Harriman, Mr. and Mrs. Stephen 
Baker, Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Cammann, 
Herbert Satterlee, William Rhine- 
lander Stewart, and others. 

Following the sermons in the sev- 
eral churches copies of THE CATHE 
pRAL AGE were distributed to the 
members of the congregations. 

Bishop Freeman returned to New 
York on the evening of December Ist 
to address the Chureh Club on ‘‘The 
Bishops’ Crusade.”’ 

He has been invited by the Rever- 
end Dr. Karl Reiland to preach at 
St. George’s Chureh on Sunday, Jan- 


uary 16th. 
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New Girt FOR COLLEGE OF PREACH- 


ERS ENDOWMENT 
After reading in the last issue 
of Tue CatTHeprRAL AGE the article 


on College of Preachers by Bishop 
Rhinelander, a faithful friend of the 
National Cathedral undertaking in 
Washington notified the Cathedral 
authorities that she wished to give 
$10,000.00 toward the endowment for 
this phase of the Cathedral’s service 


to the Church and to the Nation. 
Until the College of Preachers has 
its own home within the Cathedral 


Close, the income from this offering 
and other gifts will be used to defray 
the expenses of those in attendance 
at the annual summer conferences, 
the third of which will be held in 
1927. 
ARCHITECTURE 
Or 
following 
building was 


INDICATES INTERESTS 
AN AGE 
message on 
written by the 
John Ray Ewers of the 
Sast End Christian Chureh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in a letter to Colonel 
Samuel Harden Chureh, President of 
Carnegie Institute, who presided at 
a dinner in that city in the interests 
of the National Cathedral in Wash- 
ington: 

‘*Visiting again this past summer 
some of the cathedrals of the old 
world, I found deep satisfaction in 
thinking that those vast, beautiful 
and impressive creations, represented 
the devotion, the sacrifice and the 
faith of the people who lived at the 
periods of their building. Their love 
seemed to flower in these temples. 
Their voices of aspiration were 
caught and maintained in this ‘froz- 
en music.’ Unwilling for faith to 
evaporate, they gave substance and 


The cathe- 
dral 


Reverend 


permanence in stones exquisitely 
wrought. 
‘““The architecture of an age in- 


dicates the interests of that age. If 
our most substantial and beautiful 
buildings are banks, then our hearts 
are there. Significant, indeed, is the 
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new love for God’s temples. Various 
cities, among them Liverpool and 
New York and Washington, are seek- 
ing to crown religion in this way. 
God deserves the most lovely and 
expensive shrines which men can 
build. A cheap faith erects a cheap 
chureh, 


‘*Although representing another 
denomination, [ am sincerely seeking 
to live on a plane above all denomi- 
nations and I[ therefore am greatly 
pleased with the idea of a great 
house of faith and prayer at our 
national capital. It seems to me that 
all worshippers of God and certainly 
all followers of Jesus Christ should 
find a deep joy in this vast enter- 
prise. I wish this project all success 
and shall rejoice to see all good men 
aid in its achievement.’’ 

Most Cordially, 
JouNn Ray Ewers. 
Guinp Has New MEMBER 
FroM CHINA 

The following delightful letter 
came to All Hallows Guild from Ku- 
ling, China: 


GARDEN 


‘fA new proof of the potency and magic 


of gardens—-a bit of my heart (pieces of 


which I am continually losing!) has sped 
across the ocean and a continent and is 
lost in your Ellerslie Boxwood. In _ proof 


of which loss I am sending you this small 
cheek and asking to be made a member of 
the Garden Guild. A ‘subscriber member’ 
is it? I was so fearful lest you lose the 
precious box to the ‘others ... after it!’ 
And this is to register my joy over your 
achievement. 


‘‘T am greatly in hope of coming to 
Washington for the 1928 Convention. In 
the meantime I share very deeply in all 
the hopes and plans so enchantingly set 


forth in your delightful ‘Cathedral Age.’ 

‘You must reserve a spot for our won 
derful big Chinese lilies, some of which 
I saw in your Hartford garden last sum 
mer, and which are procurable, I believe, 
in the States. It would serve to make an 
interesting link between the two. great 
nations. 

‘‘With gratitude for giving me_ the 
vision of the Cathedral garden, and with 
all happy hopes for its future. 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed ) ** VIRGINIA E, HUNTINGTON. ’’ 
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THE CATHEDRAL AGE 


St. Parrick’s Nears FIrtieta 
ANNIVERSARY 

The sixteenth anniversary of the 
dedication of St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
was observed recently. Monsignor 
Michael J. Lavelle, rector, officiated. 

‘*“When the cathedral was first 
opened on May 25, 1879,’ said Mon- 
signor Lavelle, ‘‘the spires were not 
yet completed and the Cathedral 
had a burden of $400,000 debt. By 
continued work the structure was 
completed and many will remember 
the beautiful ceremonies when it was 
dedicated, October 10, 1910. 

‘“‘Within three years we shall 
preach our fiftieth anniversary serv- 
ice of the opening. In that half cent- 
ury the Cathedral has been a constant 
source of inspiration to us and an 
aid to our people outside the dio- 
But much remains to be com- 
pleted in preparation of the celebra- 
tion of our fiftieth anniversary. We 
still have wooden floors and wooden 
doors in the Cathedral; we need an 
organ of superior quality and the 
chapel has not yet been completed. 
We want 3,000 members in the ‘Dol- 
lar-a-Sunday Club’ to make this pos- 
sible.’’—(From the New York Sun.) 


cese,. 


BroKER MAKES Girt TO CHARTRES 
CATHEDRAL 

Arthur Sachs of the New York 

Stock Exchange firm of Goldman, 


Sachs & Co., as a gift from his wife 
on their wedding anniversary, re- 
cently presented a check for 150,000 
franes to the French Historical Mon- 
uments Fund for restoration of parts 
of the Chartres Cathedral, says the 
New York Times. 

During a recent visit to Chartres 
Mr. Sachs heard from M. Houvet, 
custodian of the cathedral, of the bad 
condition of some parts of the famous 
structure and thus conceived the 
idea of surprising his wife and help- 
ing France by a donation to aid the 
cathedral. 

The Director of Beaux Arts in 
making public Mr. Sach’s gift pays 





a stirring tribute to the generosity of 
the American business man and an- 
nounces that the fund will be es- 
pecially devoted to restoring Saint 
Piat Chapel, erecting an altar and 
repairing one of the beautiful stained 
glass windows, in accordance with 
Mr. Sach’s wishes as to how the 
money should be used. 


A Great DI0oceEsAN CENTRE 

Bishop Garland’s vision of the fu- 
ture diocesan centre of the Protestant 
Episcopal Chureh on the grounds 
purchased for the cathedral site in 
the Roxborough section, close to the 
Montgomery county line, glows with 
the spiritual fervor that inspires be- 
lief like that which originates the 
glowing picture. 

On a beautiful and commanding 
elevation the great structure, as the 
prelate foresees it, will be a noble 
monument to the glory of God, and 
a landmark situated on an eminence 
like some of the venerable English 
cathedrals. The hundred acres, how- 
ever, will afford ample grounds for 
other associative buildings and_ in- 
stitutions that will group the dio- 
cesan activities. Probably an _ epis- 
copal residence will come first, fol- 
lowed by a parish church, a house 
for the canons, a synod hall and ad- 


ministrative offices. Bishop Gar- 
land’s vision does not stop there. 
Refuges for the aged, orphanages, 


schools and permanent quarters for 
the deaconesses fall within the seope 
of his splendid view. 

It is an ambitious project, and one 
that needs time as well as many 
millions of dollars for its realization. 
Bishop Garland believes that all his 
program may be accomplished in fifty 
years. 

Such questioning as comes at first 
thought concerning the selection of a 
site so far ‘‘out of the way,’’ as re- 
gards present day activities, find its 
answer in getting Bishop Garland’s 
viewpoint and range. <A cathedral 
it not built in a year. Long before 
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this plan ean be accomplished the 
Roxborough site will not be far 
‘‘out,’’ or difficult of access, as it 
may seem today. Bishop Garland 
is not far afield when he visions it as 
the centre of a population which by 
that time may be legally, as well as 
by token of common interest, Phila- 
delphian. (Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, December 3, 1926.) 


Thue ANCIENT YEW: THE SERVICE OF 
Irs PLANTING BY THE DEAN OF 
CHESTER 


After the adventure of transport- 
ing to the Cathedral Close an an- 
cient yew a distance of eighty miles 
from an old ruined garden at Port 
Royal, Virginia, the Dean of Chester 
did All Hallows Guild the honor of 
‘‘officially’’ planting it, with a little 
service of dedication on Monday 
morning, November 29th. As there 
had been too many uncertainties 
about the exact hour of the arrival 
ot the great tree, it had not been 
possible to extend a general invita- 
tion to all the members and friends 
of this Cathedral Garden Guild :—so 
only a little group gathered there: 
in the Bishop’s Garden: the Garden 
Committee itself and the Cathedral 
staff. 

The Bishop of Washington opened 
with prayer this simple service of its 
dedication, followed by an introduc- 
tory word from Mrs. Bratenahl as 
Chairman of the Garden Committee. 
Then, after a delightful talk by the 
Dean of Chester, the official planting 
took place. Handling in true gar- 
deners’ fashion a spade that on oth- 
er similar occasions had been used 
by distinguished visitors to the 
Cathedral Close, the Archbishop of 
York and the Prince of Wales, the 
Dean of Chester threw seven shovel- 
fuls of good earth on the yew: a tree 
that, to all of those present, seemed 
to stand, in its tall green shaft of 
singular beauty, as a symbol of the 
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traditions and associations of a 
great past; carrying them as _ is 
hoped, into a still greater future. 


NATIONAL CATHEDRAL AS SYMBOL OF 
**Parrn THat Enpures’’ 

A beautiful photograph of the 
apse of Washington Cathedral at 
night was used by the New York 
Times magazine recently to illustrate 
an interview by P. W. Wilson with 
the Reverend Henry Slone Coffin, 
D. D., newly installed President of 


Union Theological Seminary. The 
article carried the heading, ‘‘Dr. 


Coffin Finds That Faith Endures.”’ 


NATIONAL CATHEDRAL COMMENDED TO 
CLEVELAND 


Bishop James E. Freeman, D. D.., 
and Major General Grote Hutche- 
son, U. 8. A., retired, Director Gen- 
eral of the National Cathedral Foun- 
(lation, arrived in Cleveland on Sep- 
tember 25th as the guests of Mr. 
Samuel Mather. During the next 
ten days, Bishop Freeman and _ his 
associates had the opportunity, thanks 
to the courtesy of Mr. Mather and 
other local citizens, of presenting, 
through preaching appointments in 
several Episcopal churches and at 
informal social gatherings, the in- 
‘piration, plan and purpose of the 
National Cathedral now under con- 
struction in Washington. 

Among Bishop Freeman’s §asso- 
ciates who assisted in this program 
were the Very Reverend G. C. F. 
Bratenahl, D. D., Dean of Washing- 
ton; the Reverend Franklin J. Bo- 
hanan, D. D., Canon of Washington, 
and Edwin N. Lewis, Executive See- 
retary of the National Cathedral 
Foundation. 

The National Cathedral spokesmen 
were successful in rekindling interest 
which some of the leading citizens 
of Cleveland have had in the under- 
taking on Mount Saint Alban for 
many years. This interest was first 






















THE CATHEDRAL AGE 


started and has been carefully nur- 
tured by the Cleveland Committee of 
the National Cathedral Association 
of which Mrs. James R. Garfield of 
Mentor is chairman. 

The late Bishop Satterlee, first 
Bishop of Washington, had interes- 
ting associations with Bishop Leonard 
in the building of Trinity Cathedral 
in Cleveland, sending from the Cathe- 
dral in Washington stones from the 
bed of the River Jordan where Christ 
was baptized near the Damascus ford, 
for the font in the baptistery and, as 
a mensa for the altar, a small block 
of Jerusalem stone which forms the 
high altar of the Cathedral in Wash- 
ington. These interesting and sacred 
links between the two edifices were 
deseribed by Mrs. Frank H. Ginn in 
an article she recently contributed 


adjuter of Ohio and 





APPRECIATION CONVEYED 


Guild, Photograph taken recently at the residence of Miss Katherine L. 
Mather, Mrs. Thomas P. Howell, the Dean of 
Washington, Mrs. Andrew Squire, the Bishop of Washington, Mrs. John Sherwin, the Bishop Co- 
Mrs. Henry P. MelIntosh. 


to right) Major General Grote Hutcheson, Miss 
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on Trinity Cathedral to Tue Carne- 
DRAL AGE. 

Bishop Freeman preached in Trini- 
ty Cathedral on the morning of Sep- 
tember 26th, and at 8 P. M., at St. 
James’ Church, Painesville. Dean 
Bratenahl preached at St. Paul’s 
Chureh, and Canon Bohanan at the 
Church of the Ascension, Lakewood. 
On October 3rd, Bishop Freeman 
preached at Emmanuel Church. The 
general subject of the sermons were, 
‘*The Inspiration, Plan and Purpose 
of the National Cathedral in Wash- 
ington.”’ 

The social events were arranged 
for Bishop Freeman and his asso- 
ciates by a special committee inelud- 
ing S. Livingston Mather, Chairman; 
James R. Garfield, Alexander C., 
Brown, Samuel Lewis Smith, Miss 





rO CLEVELAND GARDEN CLUB 


By Washington Cathedral spokesmen for generous offering made towards work of All Hallows 


Mather shows: (Left 


a 


Katherine L. Mather, Mrs. J. D. 
Ireland, Mrs. A. S. Chisholm, Mrs. 
Eugene R. Grasselli and Very Rev- 
erend Francis S. White, D. D., Dean 
of Trinity Cathedral. 


The program included: buffet luncheon at 
home of Mr. and Mrs. S. Livingston 
Mather, Little Mountain, Ohio; dinner in 
honor of Bishop Freeman and General 
Hutcheson by Mr. and Mrs. James Parme- 
lee at Parmelee Farm, Painesville; meeting 
of Cleveland Garden Club and tea in honor 
of Bishop Freeman and his associates at 
home of Miss Katherine L. Mather. The 
Right Reverend Warren L. Rogers, Bishop 
Coadjutor of Ohio, introduced Bishop Free- 
man who spoke informally on ‘‘The In 
spiration of the National Cathedral,’’ and 
told of the progress made in beautifying 
the Cathedral Close; Samuel Mather gave 
luncheon at the Union League Club in 
honor of Bishop Freeman and General 
Hutcheson; Mr. and Mrs. Henry G. Dalton 
gave a dinner in honor of Bishop Freeman; 
Mrs. James D,. Ireland entertained at 
dinner in honor of Dean Bratenahl and 
General Hutcheson; Mrs. A. 8S. Chisholm 
gave a tea at which a stereopticon lecture 
of the history of Washington Cathedral 
was given by Dean Bratenahl. 





————— 


National 
Cathedral School 


A HOME AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


THE BISHOP OF WASHINGTON, 


President Board of Trustees 


JESSIE C. McDONALD, M.S., 


Principal 


HELEN L. WEBSTER, Ph.D., 


Academic Head 


MOUNT ST. ALBAN, 
Washington, D. C. 

















Architects’ 





Drawing of Washington Cathedral as It 
(View from the south) 





Will Look when Completed 


NELSON J. SANFORD & SON 


Plain and Ornamental Plasterers Cement Work 


171 Newbury Street 


Boston, Mass. 






















































| A WEEKLY LOOKING GLASS 


PATCHES 


On Politics and The News 


Edited by Hugh Sutherland, former editor of the 


Philadelphia North American 


Among the magazines arrayed on your library table all topics will 
be covered save one, and that one topic is of more vital interest to 
the progressive and thinking American than any other subject in- 
volving a magazine display. That subject is politics. The motive 
of Patches is to treat politics in a semi-satirical vein, probe with 
alacrity the core of our current affairs, and, in general, render 
politics both enjoyable and reliable. To the prancing clarity of this 
forceful medium are added the smart pen strokes of able art, sport, 
theatre, and book critics. Upon presenting Patches to the public 
we are assured of introducing a publication absolutely unique in the 
periodical field. 


Patches makes its first appearance January 20, 1927 


$1.00 for ten issues 


$5.00 for one year’s subscription 


Satisfy your desire for a unique periodical and send us your sub- 
scription immediately. You will receive free of charge a small 
tabloid magazine relative to Patches, and containing rare bits of 
news until the opening date of vour subscription, January 20, 1927. 


Patches—On Politics and The News—a non-partisan weekly 


Address all subscriptions to Patches Publishing Company, Inc. 
1307 Franklin Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 





PATCHES PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ine. 
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In the shadow of the National Cathedral 


STANDARDS 


Wardman Park Hotel owes its unusual popularity among foreign visitors 
and American men and women of affairs who come to Washington to a 
Standard of attentive service and luxurious appointments which are unre- | 
mittingly maintained. 

UNIFORM RATES 


Single Room $5.00 per day Double Room $8.00 per day 
Every bedroom has a private bath 
HARRY WARDMAN ELMER DYER 
President Manager 


WARDMAN PARK HOTEL | 
Connecticut Avenue and Woodley Road 


Washington, D. C. 























St. Albans 


THE NATIONAL 
CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 





A Boarding and Day School 


In many cases a Skinner has 


College Preparation and been chosen by musicians, 





Supervised Play in an || spontaneously, without relue- |} 
All-Day School | tance or comparison,—but al- 


ways with ultimate satisfaction. 





The Bishop of Washington, | 
President of the Trustees SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


William Howell Church, | 677 Fifth Avenue 
Headmaster New York City 
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Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit 


PATCH & COMPANY, Inc. 


Insurance Agents and Brokers 


LIFE, FIRE, AUTOMOBILE, ACCIDENT AND 
LIABILITY 


Federal Income and Estate Taxes 





For the benefit of our clients and friends not only in the cities wherein | 
we do business, but in every city or town within a night’s ride from | 
New York, we maintain a Theatre Service Department, which secures |} 
the best seats for all plays in New York. Call this department, Ash- | 
land 9819, open from 9:00 A. M. to 9:00 P. M. | 








The Garden Guild 


of 
Washington Cathedral 


All who are interested in making possi- 
ble the most beautiful of settings for 
Washington Cathedral, preserving the 
wooded hillside in its natural beauty, as 
well as developing walks, lawns, shrub- 
beries and gardens in the spirit of an 
old-time Cathedral Close, are invited to 





Among the Oaks on the Hillside of 
Mount St. Alban become members of 


ALL HALLOWS GUILD 


(A branch of the National Cathedral Association) 


Organized in 1916 for the beautifying and care of the Cathedral Close. Work 
done under the direction of Olmsted Brothers, landscape architects 


ANNUAL DUES 


Ride BR iv ins ces vans ncesecvstciscsesnesecveescossncce $2.00 Bensdabeains, WMoombers...cccccecseccesessesccscecssccscssesess 10.00 
Subscribing Memberss...............0cccceccceseeseeeeesee 5.00 Breil Te Gacciiscistasecccenncescesecsesiscicnccsnnecssie 2.00 
Memorial Moemabersbrips.............cccccccccsccrssccccccscccsccsccccccocsccsceccsocsesccsccsccosccsescosscccccesoseccoees $2.00, $5.00, $10.00 


Checks should be made payable to ALL HALLOWS GUILD, sent to Mrs. G. C. F. Bratenahl, treasurer, 
3525 Woodley Road, Washington, D. C. 
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The Attness 


National Church Weekly 


edited by a group of prominent 
| ll} churchmen under the managerial di- 
lll rection of a committee of prominent 
bishops, rectors and lay people. 


METAL 
WORKER 


| QUALITY—BREVITY 
| PRICE 


—and As a Result— 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 
of the 
EPISCOPAL WEEKLIES 





5520 Arch Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Two Dollars a Year 





41 East 42nd Street 


oO -ITY 
6140 Cottage Grove Ave. a © 


CHICAGO 














| 
THE WITNESS | 

















Form of Testamentary Disposition 


PERSONAL PROPERTY 
I give and bequeath to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
Foundation, of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, the sum 


dollars. 


REAL ESTATE 
I give and bequeath to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
Foundation of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, and its 


successors, forever 





In the District of Columbia a will bequeathing either personal 
or real estate should be attested and subscribed in the presence of 


the testator by at least two credible witnesses. 


For additional information please write to the Dean of Wash- 
ington, Mount Saint Alban, Washington, D. C. 
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The Apse at Night 


Washington Cathedral is being builded for the ages, of 
Indiana limestone from the quarries of 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


Bedford, Indiana 
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FOR INVESTORS 


MORTGAGE NOTES 


IN CONVENIENT DENOMINATIONS 


ON IMPROVED PROPERTY 
in DISTRICT of COLUMBIA 


H. L. RUST COMPANY 
1001 15th Street Main 6888 


WASHINGTON ,D.C. 














Angelo Lualdi, Inc. 


Ecclesiastical Decoration 


W ood--Stone 


4-16 CAMBRIDGE 
STREET 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Pulpit, St. Luke’s Cathedral, Orlando, Fla. 
Frohman, Robb and Little, Architects 

















Builders 


FULLER COMPANY 


in Background. 
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